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A MARYLAND GENEALOGICAL STUDY 


VICTOR FRANCIS O’DANIEL, O.P. 


N THE PROVINCIAL ARCHIVES, which are presently 
at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., 
is a cardboard file marked “Fenwick Wills, etc.” It con- 
tains digests of Fenwick, Cole, and Taney wills, to- 

gether with notes and comments, that were made by the sub- 

joined writer and used in what he considered, and still considers, 

a rather thorough study in order to ascertain and establish the 

parentage of Father John Ceslas Fenwick, O.P., and his nephew, 

Father (later Bishop) Edward Dominic Fenwick, O.P. The 

former, the reader likely knows, was the first English-speaking 

American to become a Dominican priest; while the latter was 

the second and the founder of Saint Joseph’s Province, the only 

one the Friars Preacher had in the United States for many 
years. Both were natives of Maryland. John Ceslas was born 
about 1759; Edward in 1768. Accordingly, their births date back 
before the American Revolution, for independence from Eng- 
land. They belonged to the best Catholic families in the old 

Lord Baltimore Colony. 

What led to an investigation of the aforesaid wills was an 
earnest request from Archbishop Henry Moeller of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for a biography of Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick, who 
was the first ordinary of that diocese. The archbishop wanted 
the life for the celebration of the diocese’s first centenary, which 
fell in 1921. Hugh Boyle Ewing of Lancaster, Ohio, who 
married Henrietta Smith, a niece of Father Nicholas Dominic 
Young, O.P., and a grandniece of Bishop Fenwick, had written 
something of a genealogy, or family tree, of the Fenwicks and 
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Youngs of Maryland. Although in manuscript, this document 
had been copied by various parties, and had become quite well 
and widely known. It had been studied by the one to whom the 
writing of Bishop E. D. Fenwick’s life was entrusted. Unfor- 
tunately, it might be said, it had been used in a number of 
“write-ups” of the good bishop west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains ; and everything in it had been taken as absolutely true and 
certain by the readers in those parts, the undersigned included. 

But, when he began his task, he soon found Ewing’s geneal- 
ogy very inaccurate, to say the least. Ewing makes Ignatius 
and Maria (Ates) Fenwick the parents of Father John Ceslas 
Fenwick, the bishop’s uncle; and (Colonel) Ignatius and Eleanor 
(Neale) Fenwick the parents of Bishop Edward Dominic Fen- 
wick. However, when study for a life of the bishop was started, 
it was soon learned that all the Marylandia touching on the mat- 
ter said the bishop’s mother was Sarah Taney. Thus the bishop’s 
mother, so to express it, was lost almost from the start. All 
writings about him, whether in the east or in what is now the 
near west, declared that his father was Colonel Ignatius Fen- 
wick of Wallington, a true Maryland patriot in the American 
Revolution. A brief consultation of the Fenwick family trees 
in the office of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C., showed about all the ladies with Fenwick 
blood in their veins wanted to be descended from Colonel Igna- 
tius Fenwick. They had him married to so many women that 
his record almost equaled that of Brigham Young. 


For this reason, it was concluded that the wills, etc., of Saint 
Mary’s County, Maryland, the home of the Fenwicks, would be 
the only means of solving the problem. The good Jesuit Fathers 
of Leonardtown, the county-seat, offered the warm hospitality 
of their home while the search was under way. They also sug- 
gested enlisting the aid of Madge Fenwick, whom they called 
a “pillar” of their church, and said she was well known and 
highly respected by everyone in the town. She was more nearly 
related to the three Jesuits, George, Enoch, and Benedict Joseph 
(bishop of Boston) Fenwicks, than to the two Dominicans, John 
Ceslas and Edward Dominic Fenwick. The Jesuit Fathers of 
Leonardtown also informed the searcher that Miss Fenwick was 
just completing many long years in a study of the wills and 
other records of Leonardtown in order to make out a family 
tree of her line of Fenwicks, and would be glad to help with the 
proposed work. 
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So it happened, and with great assistance to the would-be 
writer of the life of Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick, which 
later received no little praise. A long, hot summer was spent, 
with Madge Fenwick ever on the “job,” in looking up and mak- 
ing digests of the numerous Fenwick records of every kind in 
the Leonardtown court-house. The will of Ignatius Fenwick of 
Cherryfields (dated January 24, 1776, and probated October 8, 
1776), naming among his many children “my son, John Fenwick,”’ 
and leaving him property, provided he does “not take to a re- 
ligious life”; and the will of James Fenwick, a son of Ignatius 
Fenwick of Cherryfields (dated January 31, 1806), obliging his 
son, Athanasius Fenwick, to “support and maintain my brother, 
the Rev. John Fenwick, at his demand, with house, home and all 
the necessaries,’ proved beyond all doubt that Father John Ces- 
las Fenwick, O.P., was a son of Ignatius Fenwick of Cherryfields 
and his wife Mary of Saint Mary’s County, Maryland. It may 
be noted here that the writer of these lines has seen the house 
in which Father John Ceslas Fenwick was born. It stands on 
Saint George’s River, some fifteen or sixteen miles from Leon- 
ardtown, is in a state of perfect preservation, and is said to have 
been built by his father with brick brought from England, like 
many houses of the Maryland of that day. One may still call it 
a mansion, and it still bears the name of Cherryfields. Ignatius 
Fenwick of Cherryfields was a son of Ignatius and Eleanor 
(Clarke) Fenwick of Piney Point, a part of Saint Mary’s County 
where Saint George’s River empties into the Potomac River. 
The writer has also visited that locality, in which now stand a 
number of summer homes. 

Letters of Father (later Bishop) Edward Dominic Fenwick 
to Father (later appointed the first bishop of New York) Luke 
Richard Concanen, O.P., Rome, showed that Father John Ceslas 
Fenwick, O.P., a son of Ignatius Fenwick of Cherryfields, was 
an uncle of Edward Dominic Fenwick, O.P. But the will of Ig- 
natius Fenwick of Cherryfields mentioned no son Ignatius 
among his many children. How then could Edward Dominic’s 
father be an Ignatius Fenwick, if Ignatius Fenwick of Cherry- 
fields, as his will indicated, had no son Ignatius? That was the 
question which now confronted the searcher. It looked as if the 
statement, found everywhere, that Bishop Edward Dominic Fen- 
wick was a son of Colonel Ignatius Fenwick of Wallington was 
certainly an error. So the bishop’s parentage, as regarded both 
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his father and his mother, seemed to be lost. No solution of the 
problem was apparent in Leonardtown. 

Accordingly, the records in The Land Office, Annapolis, the 
state capital, seemed to be the only hope of settling the question. 
There the Redemptorist Fathers gave the research worker warm 
hospitality while the task was under way. All the digests of 
wills, notes, etc., taken in Leonardtown were carried to Annapo- 
lis for comparison with the documents there, as well as to expe- 
dite the business. Here Mrs. Margaret Hodges was encountered 
at the very start. It was fortunate. A genteel and well educated 
Episcopalian lady from Saint Mary’s County, Maryland, she had 
spent over thirty years in the study of early Maryland genealogy 
and family history in the records of The Land Office at Annapo- 
lis. Having the documents almost at her fingers’ tips and anxious 
to help anyone on things pertaining to her native state, she at 
once inquired about the purpose of the writer’s visit, offered her 
services to do all she could, and set herself to showing him 
where to find what he needed, or even to getting it herself. 
Thus, together with the digests, etc., brought from Leonard- 
town, the work went along rather rapidly, requiring only a few 
weeks. First, everything pertaining to the Fenwicks was con- 
sulted and compared with what had been found in Leonardtown. 
But nothing in the Fenwick documents proper was discovered 
to prove who was the father of Bishop Edward Dominic 
Fenwick. 

The will of Ignatius Fenwick of Cherryfields mentioned 
his wfe Mary, and often his children’s “grandfather Cole.” This 
showed that this Ignatius Fenwick’s wife was Mary Cole. Ac- 
cordingly, a careful study of the Cole wills, digests of some of 
which had been made at Leonardtown, was then undertaken. 
Presently, it was noticed that Edward Cole of Saint Mary’s 
County, in his will (dated March 6, 1761, and probated December 
21, 1762), mentioned “my daughter, Mary Fenwick,” and left a 
large estate to “my grandson, Ignatius Fenwick.” This document 
solved the problem. The wife of Ignatius Fenwick of Cherry- 
fields was Mary Cole, daughter of Edward Cole; and the splen- 
did property bequeathed by Edward Cole to “my grandson, Ig- 
natius Fenwick,’ was the reason why Ignatius Fenwick of 
Cherryfields did not mention his son Ignatius in his will (dated 
January 24, 1776, and probated October 8, 1776), for he already 
had much more than he needed. And it may be noted that Ed- 
ward Cole’s will shows bequests of lesser amounts to his Fen- 
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wick grandchildren who were evidently younger scions of Igna- 

tius Fenwick of Cherryfields and his wife, Mary Cole—and even 
some things to others who might be born after Edward Cole’s 
death. This is why Ignatius Fenwick of Cherryfields, in his 
will, often mentions what has been left to his children by their 
“grandfather Cole.” 

Mrs. Hodges knew the history of the Fenwicks and Coles 
quite well. But she did not recall just then that Colonel Ignatius 
Fenwick of Wallington, the father of Bishop Edward Dominic 
Fenwick (she rather insisted on this relation between these 
two), had not been mentioned in the will of his father, Ignatius 
Fenwick of Cherryfields. When the above reasoning was laid 
before her, reviving her memory, she accepted the conclusion 
very readily. The court-house at La Plata, Charles County, was 
visited next, for it was known that the will of James Fenwick, 
a son of Colonel ignatius Fenwick of Wallington and a brother 
of Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick, was there. It is dated 
September 3, 1823, and was probated October 14, 1823. Among 
its bequests is one of a hundred dollars “to my brother, the 
Right Rev. Edward Fenwick, Bishop of Cincinnati.” That, of 
course, clinched the proof that Colonel Ignatius Fenwick of 
Wallington was the good bishop’s father. 

But to return to Annapolis. As has been seen, it had been 
proved to the satisfaction of both Mrs. Hodges and the writer 
that Colonel Ignatius Fenwick of Wallington was the father of 
Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick—as she had always under- 
stood, but had forgotten for the nonce. However, the bishop’s 
mother had not yet been found. Accordingly, the statement that 
she was Sarah Taney and a posthumous child, which the writer 
had seen several times in Marylandia, now started a search for 
Taney wills. One of a Michael Taney of Calvert County, Mary- 
land, was soon discovered. It is dated February 4, 1743, and 
was probated March 20, 1743. It appoints Sarah, his beloved 
wife (evidently his second wife), executrix, and leaves her her 
portion and something extra, if she does not marry again. It 
also bequeaths property to son Michael and daughter Dorothy 
“Brooke” who were certainly grown and of age. A proviso de- 
clares that, should his wife have another child by him, he or she 
is to have his or her portion of the estate. This document started 
Mrs. Hodges’ mind and memory working at once. That was 
late in the afternoon, just before the doors of The Land Office 
were to be closed. That night, as she promised to do, she looked 
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over the notes she had at home. The next morning she soon 
brought out records showing that Sarah Taney, the widow of 
Michael, did have the expected child, that she was called Sarah 
(after her mother), that she married Colonel Ignatius Fenwick 
of Wallington, and that she became the mother of Bishop Ed- 
ward Dominic Fenwick. 

The present writer then remarked: “So the bishop came 
near having no mother.” “That's certainly true,” replied Mrs. 
Hodges. She said further that she knew that the bishop’s mother 
was a posthumous child, but had forgotten it for the time being. 
She also said that Sarah Taney, the bishop’s mother, belonged 
to the same family line as Roger Brooke Taney, once the Catho- 
lic chief justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. Al- 
though the document hunter made no detailed study of the 
Taney wills in The Land Office, he had seen enough to show that 
her statement was very likely correct. Judging by the way he 
went at searching for records, she asked him if he had ever been 
a lawyer, or at least had studied law; for, she said his method 
was precisely that of a lawyer. When he told her that his 
preparation was long study and teaching of rigid and thorough 
scholastic philosophy and theology which teach one how to think 
straight, she replied that, whatever the preparation, it was cer- 
tainly excellent. And, it may be added, her help in settling who 
was really Bishop E. D. Fenwick’s mother, Sarah Taney, leaving 
aside her assistance in other matters, certainly shortened the 
writer's task by at least several days. 

Shortly afterwards, when the digests of wills, etc., that had 
been collected were spread out on a large flat desk, the gene- 
alogy of Father John Ceslas and Bishop Edward Dominic Fen- 
wick simply rolled out of them. That was done in Washington, 
D.C. A little later, on invitation, the writer visited Mrs. Mary 
Smith in Frederick, Maryland. Her husband, Francis F. Smith, 
was descended from Captain John Smith, a brave Catholic who 
had fought on the side of the Maryland patriots during the War 
of the American Revolution in the historic Maryland Line. Cap- 
tain John Smith married Elizabeth Fenwick, a daughter of Igna- 
tius Fenwick of Cherryfields, a sister of Father John Ceslas 
Fenwick, and an aunt of Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick. 
Mrs. Smith had written (over the name of Mrs. Francis F. 
Smith) an article on Captain John Smith for the Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia (1899, Vol. 
10, pages 328 following). Finding that she had made a mistake 
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in regard to some of the Fenwicks, she had, at great cost, got 
Mrs. Catherine (Costigan) Dorsey, a Marylander and an expert 
and professional genealogist living in Washington, D. C., to 
make out a family tree of the Fenwicks. Hearing that the writer 
was engaged on a life of Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick, Mrs. 
Smith invited him to come and see Mrs. Dorsey’s family tree (in 
manuscript) and another which the Brents and Plowdens, into 
whose families Fenwicks had married, had had compiled by a 
professionalist, and then got printed. Taking along his own 
genealogy, he soon found, to his no little delight, that it agreed 
to the letter with the two just mentioned. 

Mrs. Smith still had the correspondence between herself 
and Mrs. ‘Dorsey on the Fenwicks. It showed that Mrs. Dorsey, 
like the present writer, had had great difficulty in unraveling 
the lineage of Colonel Ignatius Fenwick of Wallington because 
he was not mentioned in the will of his father, Ignatius Fenwick 
of Cherryfields. One of her ideas, or suspicions, was that, as 
Colonel Ignatius Fenwick of Wallington was a very wealthy 
man [for that day], his father, Ignatius Fenwick of Cherryfields, 
feared the English, should they be successful in the American 
Revolution, might confiscate his property, if he had too much— 
especially as he was taking such an important and prominent 
part on the side of the Maryland patriots. He was an outstand- 
ing colonel in the “Maryland Militia.” 

Finally, Mrs. Dorsey told Mrs. Smith how she had at last, 
and in an unexpected way, solved the problem. Only a few days 
before, she went to Baltimore and looked over papers in the 
possession of the Brents. [These papers, we understand, have 
been lost in a fire]. There she saw a statement over the name 
and in the handwriting of Ignatius Fenwick of Cherryfields him- 
self, saying that he did not mention his eldest son, Ignatius [that 
was Colonel Ignatius Fenwick of Wallington], in his will (1776) 
because he had already been abundantly provided for by his 
grandfather Edward Cole. This document, of course, taken in 
consideration with what had been discovered before, settled the 
question as to who was Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick’s fa- 
ther once and for all. 

Mrs. Smith lived with her son, Doctor Meredith Smith. 
During dinner on the second and last day the writer was there 
the bells of Frederick set up a wild and merry ringing. That 
was to announce that the Germans had asked for an armistice, 
denoting the end of World War I. This, the reader need hardly 
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be told, was on November 11, 1918. The next morning, after 
having spent some months in search of the parentage of Father 
John Ceslas Fenwick and Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick, the 
writer returned to Washington, D. C., absolutely convinced that 
he had solved his problems beyond all doubt, and resumed his 
work on the bishop’s life with renewed hope and energy. 

It may be noted here that in the records of their wills at 
Leonardtown, Maryland, the two great Fenwicks principally 
considered in these pages are called, respectively, “Ignatius Fen- 
wick of Cherryfields” and “Colonel Ignatius Fenwick of Wall- 
ington.” In those early days many of the estates, or plantations, 
in Maryland had names. The recurrence of the same names of 
property in the Cole, Fenwick, and other pertinent wills was of 
great help in determining the family connections and genealogy. 

It is noteworthy that, in times past at least, “write-ups,” or 
mentions, of Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick in and around 
Ohio tell how his pious widowed mother sent him, when a young 
boy, to the college of the English Dominicans, Holy Cross, 
Bornhem, Belgium, so that he could be educated under Catholic 
auspices. However, the will of his father, Colonel Ignatius Fen- 
wick of Wallington (dated March 16, 1784, and probated April 
6, 1784), shows that the mother died first, for it mentions no 
wife. Besides, it appoints “son, James Fenwick,” sole executor 
of the estate until “son, Edward” (the bishop), becomes of age; 
and then Edward is to be co-executor. So it was not the bishop’s 
widowed mother who sent him to Bornhem. More likely his 
uncle, Father John Ceslas Fenwick, drew him there. 

Father John Ceslas Fenwick (the bishop’s uncle) was a 
young fellow at the Bornhem college, when /is father died; and 
he was thinking of joining the English Dominicans. That is 
evident, for, as has been seen, his father, Ignatius Fenwick of 
Cherryfields, in his will (dated January 24, 1776, and probated 
October 8, 1776) leaves something to “my son, John Fenwick,” 
provided he does “not take to a religious life;” while the will 
of James Fenwick, a son of said Ignatius Fenwick of Cherry- 
fields, obliging his son Athanasius to “support and maintain my 
brother, the Rev. John Fenwick,” should he “demand” it, shows 
that “son John” of Ignatius Fenwick of Cherryfields did “take 
to a religious life."* Accordingly, as Ignatius Fenwick of 


* Athanasius Fenwick was left_the “Cherryfields” estate by his father, 
James Fenwick, a son of Ignatius Fenwick of Cherryfields. Athanasius died 
intestate in 1823 or 1824. He seems to have been married twice, and to have 
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Tombstone of Fr. John C. Fenwick, O.P., S.T.Lr., at 
St. Thomas’, Chapel Point, Charles Co., Md. Fr. 
J. C. Fenwick was the first English-speaking Ameri- 
can to become a Dominican Priest, and the first 
English-speaking American Priest to obtain an 
academic degree. 
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Cherryfields died before his wife, Mary (Cole) Fenwick, John’s 
mother was a widow while he was a student at the Bornhem college 
contemplating becoming a Dominican in the English Province, as he 
did the very next year. So it is easy to see that the story of Father 
John Ceslas Fenwick’s early inclination to the religious life and the 
priesthood became “switched over,” in the course of years, to his 
nephew, Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick—possibly because of his 
noted piety and missionary labors and greater dignity. However, to 
say the least, Father John Ceslas Fenwick seems certainly to have 
been as big a man as his saintly nephew, Bishop E. D. Fenwick. 
Father John C. received no miter. Bishop Edward D. accepted one 
only in obedience. Completing his theology at the Priory of Saint 
Thomas of: Aquin, the English Province’s house of studies in Lou- 
vain, Belgium, Father John Ceslas Fenwick received the Dominican 
Lectorate in Sacred Theology. He was the first English-speaking 
American priest to be honored with an academic degree. 

It has also been seen that the Fenwick genealogy got up by Hugh 
Boyle Ewing of Lancaster, Ohio, says that Eleanor Neale was the 
mother of Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick. In reality, as the wills 
clearly show, Ann, not Eleanor, Neale married Edward Cole, and 
was the grandmother of Father John Ceslas Fenwick, and the great- 
grandmother, not mother, of Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick. That 
was as near as the saintly prelate got to the Neales. The same wills 
just as plainly reveal that Mary Cole, not Maria Ates (as says 
Ewing), was the mother of Father John Ceslas Fenwick. 


had but one child by his first wife—a daughter who married William Coad. In 
this way, it appears certain, the historic estate passed into the hands of Coad. 
A good part of it, including the mansion built by Ignatius Fenwick of Cherry- 
fields (Father John Ceslas Fenwick’s father), still continues in the Coad line 
and name, unless there has been a change in late years. 

About the time James Fenwick made his will (January, 1806), in which he 
enjoined his son Athanasius to take care of James’ brother, Father John Ceslas 
Fenwick, in case of necessity, the Friar Preacher was scheduled to go to Ken- 
tucky and collaborate with his nephew, Father (later Bishop) Edward Dominic 
Fenwick, in starting the Province of Saint Joseph. But, at the earnest request 
of Archbishop John Carroll of Baltimore, the faithful missionary was left to 
continue his labors in Maryland, and to live with the Jesuit Fathers at Saint 
Thomas’, Chapel Point, Charles County. This he did until the end. He never 
went to live with his nephew, Athanasius Fenwick, in the Cherryfields home- 
stead, where he was born. He died at Saint Thomas’ on August 20, 1815, and 
was buried in the priests’ cemetery by the side of the little church. The writer 
has seen his grave a number of times, and has a picture of his tombstone in the 
archives. There is also a photograph of the old Cherryfields mansion in the 
provincial archives. Bishop Edward Dominic’s father, Colonel Ignatius Fen- 
wick;. was also born there. For the death and burial of Bishop E. D. Fenwick 
see pages 424-426, 435, 437, 440-441, 442 of his life by the present author. 
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As is commonly known, the Fenwicks of England were among 
the outstanding families of that country, and were among those who 
remained the most steadfast in their adherence to the Catholic faith 
during the long, dark days of persecution. Cuthbert Fenwick, the 
progenitor of the patronymic in Maryland, belonged to that noble and 
distinguished line. He joined the Lord Baltimore colonists, largely 
for the sake of his religion, and was one of those who came on the 
Ark and the Dove, landing in Saint Mary’s County, Maryland, in 
1634. He soon became one of the leading men of the colony. In 
these pages the writer passes over the long English Fenwick line, and 
gives only the American, or Maryland, lineage of Father John Ceslas 
and Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick—uncle and nephew. 


FATHER JOHN CESLAS FENWICK, O.P. 
I—Cuthbert Fenwick and his second wife, Mrs. Jane (Eltonhead) 
Moryson. 


1i—Richard Fenwick, of Cuthbert, and his second wife, name un- 
known. 


lii—ignatius Fenwick of Piney Point, of Richard, and Eleanor 
Clarke. 


I1V—lIgnatius Fenwick of Cherryfields, of Ignatius of Piney Point, 
and Mary Cole. 


V—Father John Ceslas Fenwick, of Ignatius of Cherryfields. 


BISHOP EDWARD DOMINIC FENWICK, O.P. 
{[—Cuthbert Fenwick and his second wife, Mrs. Jane (Eltonhead) 
Moryson. 
iI—Richard Fenwick, of Cuthbert, and his second wife, name un- 
known. 


I1[—Ignatius Fenwick of Piney Point, of Richard, and Eleanor 
Clarke. 


IV—Ignatius Fenwick of Cherryfields, of Ignatius of Piney Point, 
and Mary Cole. 


V—Colonel Ignatius Fenwick of Wallington, of Ignatius of Cherry- 
fields, and Sarah Taney. 


VI—Bishop Edward Dominic Fenwick, of Colonel Ignatius of Wall- 
ington. 
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It is remarkable how often the given name of Ignatius is found 
among those of the patronymic in Maryland. It shows their fidelity 
to the Catholic faith, and the intimate relations they had with the 
Jesuit missionaries. The many, scattered here and there, whom the 
present writer has found claiming, or trying to claim, descent from 
the first American Cuthbert (there were a number so called) and, 
through him, connection with the Fenwicks of the Lord Baltimore 
Colony, the “Old Line State” of the American Revolution, reveal 
how the name and reputation of the original progenitor have been 
preserved and spread through the country. 





REFORMATION BY LAUGHTER 


QUENTIN McSWEENEY, O.P. 


UR MOTHER THE CHURCH is a remarkable lady in 
many ways. Not the least of these are the varied means she 
has taken to reform her own children. Now from alto- 
gether too many historical accounts one would infer that the 

Church has always resorted to stringent measures in disciplining the 
wayward. On the contrary, however, she has found and has used a 
number of methods to keep her charges in line. 

Take as an example the trouble that happened in Spain not quite 
200 hundred years ago. Many clerics at that time were far from 
being exemplary Christians; in fact, some had completely forgotten 
what that is known as “ecclesiastical behavior.”” Worse still, grave 
arguments and sharp reproofs from the Holy See had little or no 
effect. 

Fortunately for all concerned, the remedies of the evil were near 
at hand. These were found chiefly in the writings of the Jesuit Fa- 
ther de Isla, a professor at Salamanca. Caustic wit along with refor- 
mation by laughter, in his opinion, were the only remaining means 
that could overcome the prevalent religious disorders. 

Like Cervantes, he created a fictional hero. But his Quixote was 
dressed in the robes of a mendicent and stuck in a pulpit. Friar 
Gerund de Campazas, as this comic character was to be known, could 
be found in all ranks of the clergy. Moreover, he was not limited to 
a particular size or color since he represented the composite of all. 

Gerund was born on a farm but before he could read or write, 
he knew how to preach. As a youngster his greatest pleasure was to 
hear and imitate the travelling friars who often passed along the 
country roads. He was a “born preacher” so it was a surprise to 
nobody when Gerund became a friar. 

Having at length completed the first period of probation the 
young man was sent to a house of higher studies. While there, he 
unfortunately fell to mimicking one of the older and more noted 
members of the Order. This famous preacher, by the way, was very 
polite; even his references to the Fathers and Evangelists smacked of 
extreme courtesy. To him St. John was ever the Angel of Patmos, 
St. Ambrose the Honeycomb of Doctors, and St. Gregory was al- 
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Reformation by Laughter 


ways mentioned as the Allegorical Tiara. His style was characterized 
as pure bombast; mentioning the sea, it was “the salsuginous ele- 
ment”; creation, and it was “the universal opifice; burning desire, 
and it was no less than “the ignited wings of appetency.” 

Gerund made rapid progress under several such masters ; finally 
lie was scheduled to give his first sermon. Hours on end he 
practised nothing but gestures. In the words of the Jesuit satirist, 
“the youth shook and tossed his body with motions and violent con- 
vulsions ; now crossing his arms, now wildly flapping them; at times 
threatening to jump over the pulpit; now reclining against the wall ; 
again, with hand on his hips he would assume the air of infinite satis- 
faction. Fully eight days were given to such calisthenics in prepara- 
tion for the first discourse. And the sermon itself—a masterpiece of 
quotations and misapplications, of wild nonsense and sheer pomp.” 

While the style of the hero “fairly bristled with Latin and 
Greek,” he shunned all commonplace expressions. For example, 
when speaking of Castile he rapturously hailed it as “potent protec- 
tion of delighted Spain, celebrious colony from Latium sprung, sweet 
emulation of the globe, sworn queen of the Carpentarian mountains, 
idea of renowned consuls clarified, and glory of the Arevacian tribes !” 

Having sufficiently lashed the faults of the pulpit Father de Isla 
packed up Gerund McCarthy and carried him into the the classrooms 
where, he says, “scholasticism had gone mad.” The Friar fitted the 
new role so well that it was not long till he became a “furious Aris- 
totelian.”” Being transformed into such a rabid scholastic, it was but 
natural that Gerund now spoke only the language of the Schoolmen. 
Should an acquaintance meet him and say, “Hello, Father, how are 
you?” ... the young Lector would reply: ‘“‘Materialiter, fine; 
formaliter, subdistinguo . . . reduplicative ut homo, nothing ails me 

.. reduplicative ut religiosus, 1 have my troubles.” 


Even in his letters home Gerund went to extremes. One note to 
his mother expressed appreciation for some chocolates of which, the 
Friar says, “the intrinsic qualities are good,” but the extrinsic are 
ruined since the candy “was too long acted upon by the combustive 
virtue of igneous nature.” Formal thanks were sent to his sister 
Rose for some sweat sox. Mention is made that the “materia ex qua” 
appeared very coarse, but the “forma artificialis had all its consti- 
tutives.” 

And so... on and on in the humorous life of Friar Gerund. 
Some considered the treatment too sharp. Despite such criticism, 
however, Philosophy was snapped to its senses and a conceited classi- 
cism vanished. By thus allowing faults to be held under the light of 
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prudent ridicule, the Church achieved her purpose and restored vir- 
tuous conduct. 

From this unique manner of reformation one can more easily 
understand the genius of the Church. We see that aside from her 
divine character she very wisely makes provision for her human ele- 
ment. Being a perfect organization she adopts diverse yet ordinary 
and suitable means to effect discipline. And so, if at times that mask 
of apparent severity seems to weigh heavily upon her iace, the 
Church, because she is vigorously alive, has at the same time been 
able to laugh with the rest of the world at the comic actions of some 
of her own children. 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER 


PATRICK SULLIVAN, O.P. 


EA T. LUKE tells us that one day the disciples were watching 
(cM §=Christ at prayer. Attracted by His example, one of them 
| perhaps reflected within himself: “How I wish I could 
pray as Christ does, give honor to God as meetly as He, 
draw strength from Heaven in the measure He does! But I do not 
know the true nature of prayer, what to ask for, how to begin, how 
to phrase my prayer!” Turning to the Master, he said simply: 
“Lord, teach me to pray.”’ Christ lovingly answered the request by 
composing that marvelous model of prayer, the Our Father. 

The Our Father is the perfect prayer. Christ prayed perfectly, 
and this is His prayer. It is the prayer God Himself composed for 
man, and as such it is perfectly acceptable to His ears. As the product 
of Wisdom Itself, it bears the stamp of its Author in its perfect ar- 
rangement and embodiment of the attributes of true prayer. Conse- 
quently, to understand the Our Father is to understand prayer. Ac- 
cordingly, the Our Father merits profound study both because of its 
Author and because of our own need for instruction in the art of 
praying. We propose to enter into an examination into the meaning 
and arrangement of the phrases of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Our Father. The prayer begins in orderly fashion with a greet- 
ing designed to gain the attention of God. It at once establishes the 
common ground on which we can meet with God. We can dare to ad- 
dress Him because He is our Father. By these words we adore Him 
as superior to us and in authority over us, as a parent over his chil- 
dren. By these words we thank Him, recognizing that He has pro- 
vided for us like a true father. By these words we voice our right 
to ask Him to take care of us, for that is the duty of a father. By 
these words, too, we express sorrow for our sins by which we have 
been ungrateful and undutiful to our parent. From this phrase, then, 
we can deduce four types of prayer. We pray with one, or all, of 
four goals in mind: (1) To adore God for what He is, the supreme 
and perfect Being, the infinitely good Lord of all creation. (2) To 
thank Him for His countless favors to us, for creating, preserving, 
redeeming, and converting us to Him, for all the goods of body and 


* Luke, 11, 1. 
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soul with which His mercy has provided us. (3) To ask Him for 
further gifts. (4) To declare our sorrow for our sins against Him. 
These elements of adoration, thanksgiving, petition, and contrition are 
found recurring constantly throughout the Lord’s Prayer. 

Who art in Heaven. In the acquiring of knowledge, man begins 
naturally with easily known truths and passes from these to more dif- 
ficult ones. Children are not plunged into the depths of calculus, but 
begin with simple addition and the multiplication tables. No created 
mind can fully understand the Truth which is God. This is especially 
true in this life. By the help of Faith and reasoning, however, by 
rising from the things we know better, using them as imperfect ex- 
amples or symbols, we can grasp some inadequate idea of God. “His 
invisible attributes are clearly seen—His everlasting power also and 
divinity — being understood through the things that are made.’” 
Hence it is a natural and orderly procedure to consider God first in 
His relations with us, and under the guise of a father. If we do not 
understand much about God, we do know about ourselves and the 
idea of fatherhood, and we can apply these notions to our study of 
Him. So we take this easier approach first, and then pass on to the 
more difficult consideration of God as He is in Himself. Having 
viewed God in His relation to this earth, we ascend to an appraisal 
of Him as He is in Heaven. Here again we find the four elements 
of prayer. Because God is in Heaven, we adore Him. He created 
Heaven because He is infinitely good, and He rules over it because 
He is infinitely powerful. Hence He is to be adored. Moreover, 
Heaven is God’s home. Since we have already claimed God for our 
Father, we know that it is rightfully our home, too. Accordingly, 
we thank Him for building this home for us, and for destining us 
for it, as Christ promised: “In My Father's house there are many 
mansions .. . I go to prepare a place for you.”* Because God is 
Lord of Heaven and has prepared it for us, we feel sorry for the 
sins which keep us from the home of our Father. We beg for pardon 
of our sins and for the graces which will bring us to our home. We 
beg with confidence only when we know that he from whom we ask 
a favor has both the desire to help us and the power to fulfill that 
desire. But God, as Father, loves us and has promised us aid: “Ask, 
and it shall be given to you; seek, and you shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened to you.’’* God, considered as dwelling in Heaven, 
has also the requisite power to implement His desires and promises. 


* Romans, 1, 20. 
* John, 14, 2. 
* Luke, 11, 9. 
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The Lord's Prayer 21 


Hallowed be Thy Name. Man’s will speaks in these words. But 
no one can will what he does not first know. Love, desire, and enjoy- 
ment of God are acts of the will. Just as a child cannot desire a lolli- 
pop if it has never before tasted, seen, or heard of one, so, too, we 
cannot lift our hearts to God until we have lifted our minds to Him. 
The order of the Our Father is accommodated to this trait of man. 
In the preceding phrases we have reflected on truths concerning the 
nature of God and His relations with us. These are the motives for 
our acts of will. Now we can lift up our wills in an earnest wish 
that His Holy Name be held in honor among men. Hence we see 
why prayer is defined as the lifting up of the heart and mind to God. 
It involves the use of the two highest faculties of the soul, the intel- 
lect and the will, and in that order. 

We can wish hallowed be Thy Name in four ways, also: in ado- 
ration, for these words are a wish that all creatures may adore God; 
in thanksgiving, for by them we praise our Benefactor; in petition, 
for they express our love for Him and thus propitiate Him to favor 
us with new benefits; and in contrition, for they offer reparation for 
our sins and direct our minds to our true goal and encourage us to 
persevere in pursuing it. But principally they are words of adora- 
tion, by which we worship the Supreme Majesty, and of thanksgiving, 
by which we wish well to our Benefactor. It is right that adoration 
and thanksgiving should here take precedence among the acts of our 
will, for they are the highest kinds of prayer and the only kinds that 
will be said in Heaven. In heaven there is no sorrow or need. But 
in Heaven the knowledge of our former needs and sins remains, and 
so it is fitting that this distinction among the elements of prayer was 
not made previously in the opening phrases which concern a knowl- 
edge of God. 

Thy kingdom come. Continuing the acts of the will, we now 
fervently wish for the recognition of his kingdom, for the day when 
all shall yield to His rule. Why should His Name be hallowed? Be- 
cause He is the King of Kings. We willed first the glory of His 
Name for His own sake alone; now we will His glory as we can 
share in it as subjects of His kingdom. First we honored a name, 
now we describe the person who bears that name, and next we give an 
attribute of that person, his will. 

Thy will be done. Logically, we expect—and find—next an ex- 
planation of how God’s kingdom can come: by the universal ac- 
ceptance of His will. His is a kingdom of the spirit. He must rule 
in the hearts and wills of men. He does so only when these wills 
agree with His. 
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On earth as it is in Heaven. What is the extent of this con- 
formity of our will to that of God? For an answer we must look to 
Heaven. There His Name is already hallowed, there He reigns, there 
His will is done; it is only on earth that He does not yet rule the 
hearts of all His creatures, or rule perfectly those in which He does 
reign. If we would have His kingdom come, we must do His will, 
and do it perfectly. We are not only told what to do, but are also 
fortified with an example. We, with our free wills, must strive to 
obey Him as exactly as the blessed in Heaven whose wills, no longer 
free, are so in accord with His that they cannot deviate from it in the 
slightest detail. 

Give us this day our daily bread. Now the emphasis changes 
from adoration and thanksgiving to petition, as we pass from the 
more perfect to the less perfect kinds of prayer. We have said that 
the intellect passes from the imperfect to the perfect, but with the will 
the order is reversed. The will differs from the intellect in being 
drawn after its object, as iron is drawn to a magnet. Unlike the in- 
tellect, the will does not receive into itself an idea of a thing, but 
seeks to go out after that thing, to be united to it and possess it. It is 
attracted like a bee by honey. The sweeter the honey, the greater 
the attraction. Consequently the will gave its attention first to the 
most desirable of all goods, the Supreme Good, by the prayer of 
adoration. Now it descends from Heaven to earth, from our future 
home to our present abode, from the infinite to the finite, from the 
goal to the means to that goal, from the very source of all good to the 
lesser goods derived from that source. In the prayer of petition we 
ask God for our daily bread; that is, for all our material needs of 
food, shelter, health and the like, which are best symbolized by bread, 
the staff of bodily life, and for the supersubstantial bread, the Eucha- 
rist, the Bread that nourishes the life of the soul. “I am the Bread 
of life.’ 

And forgive us our trespasses. If, like the Blessed Virgin, we 
had never committed sin, we would still have to adore, thank and 
petition God, but the prayer of contrition is peculiar to sinners alone. 
As the lowest form of prayer, it is fittingly voiced last of all. It 
enters here, although the prayer of petition continues since it, too, 
is one of the lower forms of prayer found only on earth (that is, 
petition for our own needs is found only on earth, though in Heaven 
there is petition for the needs of those on earth). Sin is the chief of 
all evils, hence we first of all declare our sorrow for it. 


* John, 6, 48. 
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As we forgive those who trespass against us. If our contrition 
is real, it will not be merely verbal. Actions speak louder than words. 
Our acceptance of God and desire for His forgiveness can readily be 
measured by the extent to which we forgive others, obeying His com- 
mand: “Love your enemies, do good to those who hate you.’’® Thus 
we pray that God may forgive us to the extent that we forgive others. 
But the words go beyond this plea for simple justice. Who would 
be satisfied with strict justice from God? Our plea is for mercy be- 
yond our due. We point out, with a note of delicate insinuation, that 
“the disciple is not above the master.”’ If even we poor sinners for- 
give our debtors to the best of our power, let God likewise forgive us 
to the best of His power, which is that of infinite mercy unre- 
strained by. the limits of strict equality of justice. Emphatically we 
ask for a far greater forgiveness than we ourselves show to others. 
For the trespasses of others against us are finite, whereas by every 
sin of ours we contract an infinite debt to God. . We pray merely that 
He follow our example of forgiveness. 

And lead us not into temptation. Forgiveness of our debts will 
blot out the past, but what of the future? We are eager never again 
to contract debts to God. Sorry for our past transgressions, we 
ask for the graces to avoid all the pitfalls that lie ahead on the path 
toour home. We use the simple words “lead us not into temptation.” 
St. Alphonsus says of them : “How are these words to be understood ? 
Does God sometimes tempt us — does He lead us into temptation? 
No, for St. James says: ‘God is not a tempter of evils and He tempts 
no man.”* This text we must understand as we do that of Isaias: 
‘Blind the heart of this people . . . lest they see.” God never blinds 
any sinner, but He often refuses to grant to some, in punishment for 
their ingratitude, the light that He would have given them had they 
remained faithful and grateful. Hence when it is said that God 
makes any one blind, it is meant that He withholds the light of His 
grace. This therefore is the sense of the prayer, and lead us not into 
temptation; we ask God not to permit us to have the misfortune of 
being in those occasions of sin in which we might fall.”?° 

But delwer us from evil. This phrase is a restatement of the 
preceding one; it is another supplication to keep us free from sin. 
But it is more than that. Order demanded that we deal first with the 


* Matthew, 5, 45. 

"Matthew, 10, 24. 

* James, 1, 13 

* Isaias, 6, 10. 

* Short Explanation of the Prayers of the Mass, Fourth Part, § 6. 
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greatest evil that can beset our future path. That evil is sin, and for 
freedom from it we begged before. With that paramount plea 
voiced, we can enlarge our request to include freedom from the evils 
less than sin: the wants of soul and body we feel in this life, as a 
punishment for sin and the punishment for sin due to us in the 
next life. 

Amen. The medning of this Hebrew word is: So be it. Amen 
sums up each of the preceding phrases of the Lord’s Prayer. It is 
an acceptance of God’s Fatherhood and Kingship and a reiteration of 
all the desires expressed in the remainder of the prayer. It likewise 
serves as a terse word of conclusion. St. Augustine says: “If we 
pray rightly and fittingly, we can say nothing else but what is con- 
tained in this prayer of our Lord.”"’ All its petitions having been 
expressed, there is nothing left to be said but this simple repetition 
and summary of them all: Amen. 

The reader has now glimpsed some of the more superficial facets 
of the jewel of orderly arrangement which is the Lord’s Prayer. 
Order is present in its division into a salutation, body, and conclusion, 
like a well-written letter or sermon. Notice, incidentally, that the 
salutation uses the plural, Our Father, thus implying from the outset 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body or Communion of Saints. Order 
is manifested in the precedence given the acts of the intellect over the 
acts of the will. Order is again present in its treatment of the four 
kinds of prayer, first all in general, then each in particular according 
to its proper rank. This order has enabled us to educe a true defini- 
tion of prayer, one which accords exactly with the one the Catechism 
gives: “Prayer is the lifting up of our minds and hearts to God to 
adore Him, to thank Him for His benefits, to ask His forgiveness, 
and to beg of Him all the graces we need, whether for soul or body.”?* 

St. Thomas sees the order in the Our Father somewhat dif- 
ferently. In an anaiysis of this prayer he says: “Now in the Lord’s 
Prayer not only do we ask for all we may rightly desire, but also in 
the order wherein we ought to desire them . . . first . . . the end, and 
afterwards whatever is directed to the end. Now our end is God, 
towards Whom our affections tend in two ways: first by our willing 
the glory of God, secondly by willing to enjoy this glory. The first 
belongs to the love whereby we love God in Himself, while the second 
belongs to the love whereby we love ourselves in God. Wherefore 
the first petition is: hallowed be Thy Name, and the second: Thy 
kingdom come, by which we ask to come to the glory: of. His, king- 


* Letter 130 to Proba. 
* Baltimore Series of Catechisms, No. 0,-Q. 1099. 
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dom.”'* St. Thomas then points out that of its very nature, directly 
and principally, merit leads us to that end, and since we acquire merit 
by obeying God, we pray next: Thy will be done. Instrumental aids 
helping us to this merit are the Holy Eucharist and our bodily bread, 
so next we pray: give us this day our daily bread. Thirdly, we can 
be helped in a negative way by the removal of obstacles. Obstacles 
are of three kinds: (1) sin, and hence: forgive us our trespasses. 
(2) temptation, hence: lead us not into temptation. (3) “There is 
the present penal state which is a kind of obstacle to a sufficiency of 
life, and to this we refer the words: deliver us from evil.’’* 

Indeed, the Lord’s Prayer, as the product of Divine Wisdom, 
must contain still other and deeper aspects of order than those we 
have given. That is why it forms an inehaustible source of fruitful 
meditation. That is why St. Thomas can truthfully say that it con- 
tains in itself, as it were, all other prayers: “Our Lord instituted this 
prayer, not that we might use no other words when we pray, but that 
in our prayer we might have none but these things in view, no matter 
how we express them or think of them.”® 


* Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae, Q. 83, art. 9. 
‘ior. cu. ig 
* Summa Theologica, 2a 2ae, Q. 83, art. 14, ad. 3. 





BLESSED LOUIS MARIE GRIGNION DE MONTFORT 


MARK HEATH, O.P. 


i: The Rosary and the Blessed Virgin 


NE DAY while St. Vincent Ferrer was preaching beside 
the ruins of a church dedicated to Our Lady of Pity, in 
Britanny near Cheze, he expressed a wish that he him- 
self might restore the ruined edifice. Then he said: 

“but that work has been reserved by heaven to a man whom 
God will raise up in the distant future, a man who will come here 
unknown, a man despised, contradicted and scoffed at, a man 
who, nevertheless, with the grace of God will see the end of this 
enterprise.” 

Three centuries later, a tall, strong, brawny man stood in 
the same plain near the same ruins, before another large crowd. 
“1 am the unknown man,” he said softly, “predicted by St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer, who was to see the rebuilding of this church to Our 
Lady.” He erected it into a beautiful shrine, and established 
there the recitation of the Rosary three times a day, as it has 
been said even to this day. In this dramatic way Louis Marie 
Grignion de Montfort introduced himself to the world that was 
to revile him, to call him preacher of the Cross and the Rosary, 
ardent apostle of the Blessed Virgin, and finally, blessed of the 
Church of Christ. 

A French Sulpician, Fr. Grandet, first called Blessed de 
Monfort a second Dominic.' He wrote: “Since St. Dominic 
there has not been any man more zealous than de Montfort for 
the establishment of the Confraternity of the Holy Rosary in 
any places where he found it not erected, and for re-erecting it 
in parishes where the negligence of the pastors and the people 
had caused it to be abandoned.” Another historian? wrote that 
Blessed de Montfort is the second Dominic because “he de- 
stroyed heresy and dispersed the shadow of ignorance by means 
of the Holy Rosary.” 

The resemblance of the second Dominic to the first is fur- 


*Cited in: Querard, La Mission Providentielle de Bienheureux Louis 
Marie Grignion de Montfort, Sherbrooke, Paris, 1898, p. 101. 


* Querard, opus cit., p. 40. 
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ther marked if we compare them in other more particular as- 
pects. They both preached a devotion to the Blessed Virgin, one 
the Rosary, the other the True Devotion, both of which are 
parts of one devotion. They preached against similar heresies. 
They chose the same weapons against them, the Rosary, study, 
and poverty. Both spent short apostolic lives; both founded or- 
ders, for men and women. The most marked and most signifi- 
cant likeness, however, is in their zeal in preaching the Rosary. 

The relation of St. Dominic to the Rosary is a tradition in 
the Church. While preaching, with little success, to the Albi- 
gensian heretics in the south of France, the Blessed Virgin ap- 
peared to him and presented him the Rosary, telling him that 
through it he would obtain the conversions he desired. He ac- 
cepted, the commission and preached this prayer through south- 
ern France. He gave this commission to those who were asso- 
ciated with him and bequeathed it to those who were to follow 
him. The Mother of God made several promises to St. Dominic 
which she renewed to a Dominican, Blessed Alan de Rupe, in 
which she promised innumerable graces and helps and her spe- 
cial protection to those who would be faithful to its daily recita- 
tion. She promised that it would dispel heresy, destroy vice, 
bring a speedy sanctification, a happy death, and a prompt de- 
livery from Purgatory. St. Dominic’s Order has to this day 
been the custodian of this devotion, and these promises, preach- 
ing them with the vigor of St. Dominic himself, and one of the 
most vigorous of its apostles, one of his sons, was the Blessed 
Louis Marie Grignion de Montfort, who was to be called the 
second Dominic, the Dominic of the West. 


Blessed Louis, known and honored best as the founder of 
the Missionary Fathers of the Company of Mary, or the De 
Montfort Fathers, and the Daughters of Wisdom, was a Domin- 
ican. He was a tertiary, and shared in the spirit, benefits and 
mission of the Order of Preachers. He was a member of the 
order in its integral whole, and has been honored as a Blessed 
of the order with an Office and Mass since he was raised to that 
honor by Pope Leo XIII in 1888. His greatest personal devotion 
was to two Dominican saints, St. Dominic and St. Vincent Fer- 
rer, and this devotion he recommended to the members of the 
two: orders which he founded. In this Dominican spirit, he 
preached the Rosary with such vigor that he is called in the 
liturgy of his Office an “admirable preacher of the Cross and the 
Most Holy Rosary.” The devotion recommended to Dominicans 
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in his honor is devotion to this same Rosary of Mary. 

Some facts of his devotion are revealing. He himself recited 
the entire Rosary daily; and in all his preaching missions he 
said the three parts every day. He instructed the people in its 
mysteries, and in the virtues and the gifts which are the fruit 
of it. He instructed his sons and daughters in his congregations 
to be as eager as himself in its propagation. He made it a rule 
in his communities that the entire Rosary should be said every 
day ; he specified the times and places at which his missionaries 
should say it publicly. One historian® tells us that it is impossi- 
ble to count the number of places in which he erected the con- 
fraternity. It is impossible, he adds, to tell how many places in 
Paris alone, much less in the country. Even today in parts of 
France the devotion is known as the Rosary of Fr. de Montfort, 
so that in some places he has eclipsed even St. Dominic. 

In one Church he made the beads of such great length that 
many people were able to say the Rosary on them at one time, 
each holding in his hand the decade which he was saying. It 
was large enough to go around the chapel, and with the chapel 
filled he conducted the devotion. Thus he brought the people 
together not only in the unity of the prayer but even in the 
unity of the chain which bound them one to another. In another 
place he surrounded a shrine of the Crucifixion with one hundred 
fifty pine trees, marking them off in tens by cypress trees. Thus 
a pine stood for the Hail Mary, and the cypress for the Our 
Father in the Rosary which the visitor might say walking in the 
garden. In their appropriate places he erected three chapels, 
with gardens, to represent the three parts of the Rosary, the 
Joyful, Sorrowful and Glorious mysteries. 

He wore the Rosary on his belt, sometimes around his neck. 
We are told that he never stopped talking about it, that he drew 
pictures of it on paper, on the table cloth, on walls. He carved 
it into trees, and in stones and boulders. He organized proces- 
sions in its honor, painted banners to be carried in processions, 
and on many occasions had ten, and twenty thousand people 
walking after him, saying the Rosary, joyfully giving thanks 
and praise to the Mother of God. 

In one verse of the marvelous hymns he wrote, he used to 
sing that if he were a clap of thunder he would bring into every 
place, and to all the sinners of the earth, this. marvelous word 


* De Cloriviere, cited in Querard, opus cit., p. 110. 
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“Ave.” It was a thunder of voices that answered him when he 
said the Rosary, and it is this thunder which echoed, and still 
echoes, from hill to hill in the West of France, and from house 
to house, reaching all the sinners of the earth, in praise of Mary 
and his devotion to her. 

Blessed de Montfort is best known in our time for his spe- 
cial devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and the book he wrote con- 
cerning it. The book is the Treatise on the True Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. The propagation of this devotion was the true mis- 
sion of de Montfort’s life and it was as a means in preaching 
this devotion that he used and encouraged the Rosary. 

De Montfort’s True Devotion, is, in brief, a total consecra- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin. It consists in giving ourselves en- 
tirely to-Mary in order to belong entirely to Jesus through her. 
We must give her (1) our body with all its senses and members, 
(2) our soul with all its powers, (3) our exterior goods of for- 
tune, whether present or to come, (4) our interior and spiritual 
goods which are our merits and our virtues, and all our good 
works, past, present, and future. It follows from this that it is 
a perfect renewal of our Baptismal vows. It devotes us entirely 
to the service of God. It makes us imitate the example of Christ 
and makes us practice humility. It obtains for us the good 
offices of the Blessed Virgin. It is, Blessed Louis tells us, a 
short, perfect, and a secure way of obtaining God’s glory. This 
is the True Devotion as it is known today. 

Blessed de Montfort preached this devotion, and spent him- 
self in it, and preached also the relation which the Rosary has 
to it. In his treatise he wrote: “I pray you urgently, by the love 
I bear you in Jesus and Mary not to content yourself with say- 
ing the little crown of the Blessed Virgin but five decades, or 
even, if you have time, fifteen decades of the Rosary every day.” 
In another place he wrote: “Heretics will still say the Our Fa- 
ther but not the Hail Mary or the Rosary. They abhor it, they 
would rather wear a serpent than a Rosary.” 

The True Devotion and the Rosary are so intimately con- 
nected that in preaching one he preached the other.’ The Rosary 
is the proper and particular practice of the True Devotion, and 
the True Devotion is founded on the mysteries of the Rosary. 
It is founded on the first particularly, that of the Annunciation, 
and on all the others because they are an extension of the first. 
For the proper mystery of the True Devotion is that of the In- 
carnation which we celebrate eminently in the Annunciation, 
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because the end of this devotion, as de Montfort tells: “is to 
honor and imitate the ineffable dependence which God the Son 
has been pleased to have on Mary, for His Father’s glory and 
our sanctification, which dependence particularly appears in this 
mystery.” The True Devotion, too, is a means for thanking God 
for the incomparable graces which He has given Mary, and par- 
ticularly for having chosen her to be His most holy Mother, 
which choice is expressed in this mystery. 

It is these two practices which are the principal ends of the 
devotion which Blessed de Montfort preached. Here again we 
see a resemblance to St. Dominic, for both preached the Rosary, 
one however as a means of teaching submission to God, and a 
docility to His grace, hence he is called the Praedicator Gratiae ; 
the other in bringing men to God and to submission to His grace 
now through Mary, who, as the Mother of Grace, is the univer- 
sal Mediatrix. 

All Dominicans love to see in each of their saints some spe- 
cial reflection, or participation in the life of the founder of their 
order, St. Dominic. He is the father of them all, the first Do- 
minican who is the model and exemplar of the Dominican life in 
each member of the order, and in an eminent way in its saints. 
Thus St. Thomas reflects the contemplative character and the 
love of truth of St. Dominic, who is called “Doctor Veritatis.” 
St. Catherine reflects his love of penance and observance, and 
his burning zeal for souls. These three saints are the trinity of 
Dominican life. Yet also Dominicans see in St. Vincent Ferrer 
the perfect participation in St. Dominic’s apostolic activity; in 
St. Pius V, his love of the Church, and in St. Peter Martyr the 
life as defender of the Faith of him who was the first Inquisitor. 
And thus also with the others. 

At the present time, there is appearing in the diocesan news- 
papers an account that the cause of the Blessed Louis Marie de 
Montfort has been completed, that, as far as men may say, 
canonization will be celebrated after the war. Are there grounds, 
then, for the claim that this new saint in the house of the 
Church, this sixteenth Dominican saint, will reflect his father in 
the life for which St. Dominic is best known to the faithful, that 
of devotion to the Rosary? And that the True Devotion of 
Blessed de Montfort will be understood as the perfect participa- 
tion of that devotion to the Blessed Virgin which marked St. 
Dominic? Only time can tell. 
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The Man from Rocca Sicca. The life of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Regi- 
nald M. Coffey, O.P. pp. i-x, 1-141. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee. $1.75 


Unlike previous attempts at a biography of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
The Man From Rocca Sicca succeeds admirably in giving a well- 
rounded picture of the real St. Thomas. The author, Father Reginald 
Coffey, knows St. Thomas as a devoted brother and as a truly human 
friend of men. His book is a pleasantly readable life of the saint 
based only upon the most authentic sources. It presents a saint whose 
life and works were but the natural outgrowth of his practical way of 
looking at things. The book is written in a delightful, popular style 
that should appeal to all classes of readers. 

The painstaking research which has determined with the greatest 
possible accuracy the time of composition of the various works of 
Thomas shows the author’s capabilities as an historian. However, we 
must take exception to his reference to the Opera Omnia Sancti 
Thomae Aquinatis as the “collection of the authenticated works” of 
Thomas (p. 93). While it is true that all complete editions of the 
Omnia Opera contain all the authentic works of St. Thomas, they 
also include many writings that are certainly spurious. Although the 
author is no doubt aware of this fact, such a statement might be mis- 
leading to one less familiar with Thomas’ works. 

Father Coffey gives, in most instances, a brief and precise sum- 
mary of the works of Thomas as well as the occasion for their writ- 
ing. In treating of such matters he does not depart from his original 
purpose, for they are included only to show Thomas’ understanding 
and appreciation of the perplexing problems of his fellow men. 

But what is most important, as Father Walter Farrell points out 
in the preface, “Father Coffey has given us a humanly touching intro- 
duction to Brother Thomas.” All in quest of a loving, capable friend 
will find him in The Man From Rocca Sicca. To the author must go 
the praise and gratitude that is due to the masters. 


E.D.H. 
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Orestes Brownson Yankee, Radical, Catholic. By Theodore Maynard. 
pp. 429, with bibliography and index. Macmillan, New York, N.Y. 
$3.00. 


Theodore Maynard, the ex-poet, who like many another ex-poet 
and ex-novelist has found in history grist for his mill and soup for 
his pot, has just pounded out another lengthy work. Maynard is 
nothing if not prolific and for the past few years has averaged one 
lengthy study per year. This reviewer has observed the evolution 
of Maynard from poet to historian with interest. And from the time 
of his first work The Conquistadores to his latest opus on the enfant 
terrible of the 19th century, Orestes Brownson, has had, from time 
to time, the disagreeable task of chiding Maynard for his application 
of poetic license to history. This time the task is much more pleasing 
for in his Brownson Mr. Maynard has produced the best work of 
his career up to this point. 

Obviously he did not spend the time spent by Doran Whelan in 
her Granite For God’s House, so patently a labor of love that the 
pious writer gives the impression throughout her work that she com- 
posed it on her knees before a statue of the great radical. Maynard 
does not refrain from light laughter when the antics of the great 
bearded prophet tickles his risibility and he is not above sneering a 
small but understanding sneer when the great man acts the fool. But 
Maynard, despite the fact that he did not live spiritually with Brown- 
son for years as did Author Whelan, possesses a better understanding 
of his subject because he himself followed the trail that Brownson 
blazed. He has succeeded in getting inside of the man better than any 
previous biographer and his story has an interest and a movement 
noticeably lacking in Doran Whelan’s labored narrative. 

For this work Maynard went to source material when he found 
it necessary and he has handled his sources well. His use of them is 
scholarly and his interpretation convincing. The book’s greatest 
fault lies in Maynard’s tendency to sneer at the efforts of previous 
biographers. R.C. 


Pius XIl on World Problems. By James W. Naughton, S.J. pp. 145, 
with bibliography and indices. The American Press, New York. 
$2.00. 


“When Pope Pius speaks, he speaks with the authority of the 
spiritual guide of mankind, Divinely appointed.” Today, more than 
ever before, the words of the Roman Pontiff are assured a hearing 
because men have become conscious that he has a message to deliver 
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worthy of their attention. What is more, he is a Christian realist 
who, despite the chaos of the present, holds out hope for the future. 
Why then does not society translate his advice into action rather than 
assume a merely passive role? There is only one answer, namely, 
that men continue to reject the Pope as their “divinely appointed” 
guide. This lamentable fact becomes more and more apparent with 
the reading of the inspiring utterances of Pope Pius XII as pre- 
sented in Fr. Naughton’s collection. 

Every fundamental problem which man must face as an individ- 
ual and as a member of society has received the prayerful considera- 
tion of Pope Pius. From extensive source material Fr. Naughton 
has succeeded in presenting a unified whole, a unity both vivid and 
timely. In addition, the author has included a twenty-nine page bib- 
liography of writings relating to the Pontificate of Pius XII. This 
welcome addition plus an invaluable index of subjects and names and 
an index of papal documents makes the small book a handy reference 
manual on papal pronouncements worthy of the careful consideration 
of every Catholic. Despite the recent increase of publications on 
papal themes, Pius XII On World Problems should prove indis- 
pensable to all who are engaged in the Catholic apostolate. 

J.A. 


A Companion to Scripture Studies. Vol. Ill. By Rev. John E. Stein- 
mueller. pp. 392, with appendices and index. J. F. Wagner, Inc. 
New York, 1943. $3.75. 

This is the third and final companion volume and contains the 
special introduction to the entire New Testament. The bibliography 
is tremendous, but reveals some surprising omissions (e.g., Judaisme 
avant J-C., and The Gospel of Jesus Christ, by the foremost biblical 
scholar of our times, Fr. M. J. Lagrange). In view of the fact that 
the series will in all probability be heartily welcomed in seminaries 
and colleges, it should be pointed out that the description of La- 
grange’s part in the solution of many problems (see e.g. the Synoptic 
Problem) is not accurate, and should be emended in future editions 
of the Companion. It is of interest to note that Fr. Steinmiieller 
hokls that Christ died at the age of forty-one (following a singular 
opinion of St. Irenaeus), in the year 33 A.D. In support of the latter 
conclusion the author cites the encyclical of Pius XI as urging the 
year 33 as most probable. This is inaccurate, for the Pope himself 
abstracts, in this document, from the historicity of that date (Cf. Acta 
Apost. Sedis, 25, 5). This final volume of the series is the most 
satisfactory of them all. R.T.M. 
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Action This Day. By Francis J. Spellman. pp. 241, with index. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. $2.75. 


In Action This Day the Archbishop of New York, Francis J. 
Spellman, has the germ of a book that might have been truly great. 
Had there been perfect freedom for this author—rather than the 
shackles of a wartime censorship—and had he the intention and time 
to write a complete narrative Action This Day might well have been a 
work of enduring historical and literary interest. 

In the February of 1943 Archbishop Spellman started on a tour 
of the world battlefronts, acting in his capacity of Military Vicar of 
the Armed Forces of the United States. As soon as this news was 
released the public wanted more complete information about where 
he was going and what he was going to do when he got there. Further 
releases noted the progress of the Archbishop’s journey but Action 
This Day is the first complete and detailed answer to the first of the 
public’s questions. It also gives a partial answer to the second, al- 
though it is readily understandable that a complete reply can be given 
only when the demands of wartime silence no longer hamper the 
Archbishop's pen. 

In spite of his handicaps, Archbishop Spellman has produced an 
interesting volume of timely merit. This coupled with the fact that 
the proceeds realized from the sale of the book are given in their 
entirety to the Cathedral Canteen of New York City (catering to 
servicemen of all races and creeds) makes the purchase of it an in- 
vestment truly worth-while. J.B.M. 


The Popes’ New Order. By Philip Hughes. pp. 308, with index. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50. 


The writings of the Popes, from time to time, have manifested 
the fact that the Catholic Church looks not only to the spiritual but 
also to the temporal needs of man. If there are any doubts of this 
statement, the latest work of Philip Hughes will remove them. 

The subject matter of his book is the Papal Encyclicals. Its 
purpose is not to replace the Encyclicals. Rather, the book is offered 
as a guide to the study of the Papal Texts. Starting with the reign 
of Pope Leo XIII and ending with our present Pontiff, Pope Pius 
XII, the author presents thirty encyclicals which were written be- 
tween the years 1878-1941. The book is divided into ten chapters. 
Some of the general headings are: “The Fundamental Causes of 
World Unrest and The Only Solution,” “The State and Its Powers,” 
“The Catholic Attitude to the Modern State,” “Ideals in Education,” 
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“The International Problem.” The division and correlation of the 
encyclicals under these captions illustrate the harmony of Papal teach- 
ing. The outline of each encyclical also offers the reader a ready 
glimpse of the content matter. Each encyclical is clearly summarized. 
These digests contain both the author’s words and numerous parts of 
the Papal Writings. The ability and genius of the writer is manifest 
by the clear and easy presentation he affords his readers. 

The Popes’ New Order should be read by all Catholics. It should 
be read especially by those who might otherwise be unable to read all 
the original encyclicals. For Catholic Students in the Social Sciences 
the book is an education in itself. These writings of the Popes will 
answer the question of the cause of War, the essentials of Peace, the 
relation of Church and State, the nature of Christian Education, the 
relation of Capital and Labor and the harmony of Family and State. 

Philip Hughes is to be praised for the valuable work he has given 
us. In presenting the teachings of the Popes he has given us the 
doctrine of Christ Himself. A.L.M. 


National Patriotism in Papal Teaching. By Rev. John J. Wright. pp. 
358, with bibliography and index. Newman Bookshop, Westmin- 
ster, Md. $3.50. 


Few men and women have the time and source materials for an 
exhaustive study of the official teachings of the Holy See on the true 
nature of patriotism. ‘That there is a need and a demand for an 
interpretation of these teachings by men interested in the problems 
and evils of our day goes without saying. For at this very hour 
false notions of patriotism are profoundly influencing the daily lives 
of countless millions of peoples throughout the world. The pro- 
ponents of Fascism and Communism now stretch out their tentacles 
in an attempt to encircle the earth. 

Father Wright presents us with a synthesis of Papal teaching on 
patriotism. It is a timely and welcome labor of love. It is a work 
of profound scholarship and makes its appearance at a critical time in 
Papal and world history; at a time when the Holy See is being 
verbally attacked by the leaders of the Russian Soviet Union. That 
the charges are groundless can be proven from this work of Father 
Wright. Such insidious propaganda of the Russian leaders is refuted 
when the official Papal pronouncements are brought to light. 

This exceptional work is truly a guide to Papal documents on 
patriotism. In his introduction the author gives a list of the works 
of the Apostolic See which were consulted. These works form the 
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basis for this study and can be consulted by anyone desirious of 
further information on any particular point at issue. 

As is to be expected in any Christian treatment of this important 
subject, the individual and then the family are discussed as a 
preliminary study to a treatment of patriotism. First things come 
first. After a discussion of the nature of patriotism and its object, 
Father Wright takés up the question of the obligations of Modern 
Patriotism. The role of Catholic Action and the work of the Church 
in establishing national unity are points that might be read again and 
again by priest and layman alike. Catholicism can and must be a bond 
of union in a nation. Catholic principles generate national stability. 

The third part of the work shows the connection between national 
patriotism and international order. One nation cannot isolate itself 
from other nations. One nation must not set itself above other na- 
tions if we are to enjoy lasting peace. There is an interdependence of 
nations, a unity amongst them. In this work we are given the uni- 
versal elements which unite men across national lines. 

After proving the falsity of the types of Nationalism proposed 
by the leaders of Communism, Socialism and Humanitarism, the 
author gives the Catholic solution to the problem. This solution, based 
on the teachings of our Divine Saviour, has been and always will be 
the teaching of the Holy See. 

This book gives the answers to many of the questions proposed 
today to our educators and leaders of public opinion. That they do 
not know the Papal teaching on the important subject of Patriotism 
is evident from their discussions and writings. To them this book is 
a short cut to a clear statement of the wisdom of the non-partisan 
Catholic Church. Father Wright’s work is well worth the time spent 
reading and studying its timely message. It is a book for priests, 
politicians and all interested in peace. C.R.A. 


Peace and Reconstruction. By Michael O'Shaughnessy. pp. 144, with 
index. Harper and Brothers Publishers, New York. $2.00. 


Only when men begin to appreciate the value of peace will they 
be willing to preserve it. Only when individuals practice in their 
own lives the primary virtues of justice and charity and then project 
them into the social sphere will the true notion and value of peace be 
obtained. With such sound Christian principles as his foundation, 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy proceeds to fill out in detail the rich mosaic of a 
Christian post-war social reconstruction. 

The solution he would suggest for this problem is that “what 
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has been done, and what is being done, in the Western Hemisphere 
in the field of international codperation to win the war and to win the 
peace might very well be taken as a pattern for a world organiza- 
tion.” Codperation on an international scale has become the watch- 
word and major objective of all modern protagonists for future peace. 
With this in mind, the author, guided by the social encyclicals of the 
Pontiffs, states as his major premise that the means already exist 
for the gigantic task of reconstructing society. When applied to so- 
ciety’s economic reconstruction it is found that capitalism has betrayed 
its trust and so has failed. As a substitute, the author points out that 
in America alone there are 8,000 codperative business groups and 
3,000 Chambers of Commerce which can be utilized to replace the 
large corporations. Such a consideration, convincingly exposed, 
suggests fascinating possibilities for the future. However, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy’s intentionally sketchy review of capitalism militated 
against the necessary emphasis on the religious fundament without 
which no true picture can be drawn. 

For political reconstruction, the author turns to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union and from personal experience suggests it as an efficient 
model for future international codperation. ‘The Union inevitably 
suggests the Good Neighbor Policy which might be evoked as a 
“practical” expression of the Atlantic Charter. In this respect a 
more detailed comparison with the Papal Peace Program may have 
yielded a richer harvest, though the numerous publications on papal 
subjects could have been a justifiable deterrent. Further, when dis- 
cussing the integral part of the Good Neighbor Policy, the Reciprocal 
Trade Treaties, the author seems to presuppose in the reader a de- 
tailed familiarity with the agreements. Then, he implies rather than 
proves, states rather than illustrates their potentialites for the future. 

“The unity of all men in Christ” is, ultimately, the only solution 
to the problems of peace and social reconstruction. As a practical 
aid towards the attainment of this end, the author considers in detail 
the Catholic League for Social Justice. Though depending solely on 
the good will of apostolic individuals, its record stands as an admirable 
example of Christian social codperation. Peace and Reconstruction 
merits the attention of all zealous laymen, particularly those who are 
seeking a Catholic approach to these two important problems. 


J.V. 
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The Formation of a Lay Apostle. By Francis N. Wendell, O.P. pp. 83, 
with selected bibliography. Third Order of St. Dominic, 130 East 
66th Street, New York 21. $0.50. 


Activity, as intense if not as feverish as the present, promises to 
characterize the post-war world. The rehabilitation of innumerable 
soldiers and nationalists, the establishment of new governments, and 
the return to normalcy both in domestic and international relations, 
all will tend to exact from us increased social activity and greater so- 
cial responsibility. There will be need for men who can think and do 
unselfishly for others. It will be a time for action, for apostolic ac- 
tivity, and certainly a time for an apostolic laity, for lay apostles— 
for saints—for the serious business of future social reconstruction 
and social reform will demand, above all else, a dynamic control 
center. If any appreciable success is contemplated, the reconstruc- 
tionist and the reformer should have an intimate acquaintance with 
the difficulties in store, an acquaintance to be found only in the school 
of personal re-formation. Just as success in the social sphere will 
depend on the soundness of spiritual fundaments, so too will success- 
ful apostolic activity be the result only of healthy spiritual develop- 
ment. 

The lay apostle, a child in the things of the spirit, does not de- 
velop to mature sanctity overnight. Once he has answered “the Pope’s 
call for Catholic Action,” once he has visualized the end towards 
which he must direct his action, namely, sanctity, the lay apostle is 
ready to begin his spiritual growth, his personal re-formation. Father 
Wendell has outlined a daily program to promote this spiritual growth. 
He has, furthermore, rendered a truly priestly service to the lay 
apostolate by stressing the correct notion of Catholic Action. He 
explains the necessary distinctions in well-defined terms and gives a 
very helpful introduction to the cell technique peculiar to Jocism. The 
rich contributions which the Third Orders stand ready to bestow as 
the coordinators of the spiritual and the apostolic should have a very 
special appeal for all lay apostles. 

It is to be regretted that Fr. Wendell did not give particular 
examples of the success or failure of different groups of his acquaint- 
ance, or of what might be called case histories in the movement, illus- 
trating the separate phases of the lay apostolate which he has treated. 
No doubt the greatest obstacle to the presentation of such material is 
its scarcity due to the youthfulness of the whole lay apostolic move- 
ment. As it now stands, The Formation Of A Lay Apostle is a dis- 
tinct and much needed addition to this field of Catholic study and 
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action. While only the beginning, it is a singular achievement worthy 
of the profound consideration and support of all who wish to answer 
the call to restore all things in Christ. A.McT. 


The Race Question and the Negro. By Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. pp. 
315, with notes and index. Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 
$2.50. 


A timely book devoted to harmony and peace yet to be attained in 
the field of interracial relations in the United States. Prompted by 
the world issue of racism and nationalism, plus the rapid develop- 
ment of the Catholic interracial program, Father LaFarge presents a 
revised edition of Interracial Justice, published in 1937. The former 
analysis has been revivified by the addition of four new chapters and 
the amplification and modernization of others. Guided by the moral 
doctrine and social pronouncements of the Church, armed with au- 
thentic sources and detailed statistics, and possessed of years of study 
and experience, the author’s competency is undisputed. 

A necessary prerequisite to discussion is the writer’s conviction 
that the question of race relations is primarily a moral matter, and 
secondarily and subordinately one belonging to the social sciences. 
After a somewhat involved and laborious presentation of anthropolo- 
gical and ethnological data to establish a common acceptation of 
terms, the author proceeds to his primary conclusion. Lack of proper 
environment and opportunity together with a disregard for human 
dignity explain the present status of the Negro. An essential, in- 
herent inferiority in him must be denied. As a basis for the discus- 
sion of race relations, the reader is next taken through an ethical 
summary of the nature of specific human rights and their guarantee 
under law and the unity of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

The second half of this complex study concerns prominent issues, 
and their solutions based on justice and charity. Factual, objective, 
truthful discussion centers around patent issues, as: segregation, 
racial prejudice, the obligations due in justice to the Negro in the 
fields of business, labor, education, and social life. In indicating the 
ineans to attain the harmonious end, the author neglects none that are 
available to Negro and white in the Catholic interracial movement. 
His concrete, effacacious remedies are consistent with the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body and encyclical pronouncements of the universal 
Church. Objections raised by Catholic and non-Catholic alike are an- 
swered in one of the new chapters, “Foibles and Fallacies.” 

’ That Catholics in all walks of life should possess an interest and 
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assume a definitely distinctive position in interracial affairs need not 
be emphasized. Our deficiency is an indirect cause of the Communist 
Party’s efficiency in enrolling the Negro in its ranks. The author’s 
forceful presentation should stimulate interest, while his compre- 
hensive treatment will furnish the uninformed and the militant Amer- 
ican Catholic with a definite stand. Those engaged in sociological 
studies will find the-work worthy of investigation. . }.¥S. 

Moral and Social Questions. By Alexander Wyse, O.F.M. pp. 300. 

St. Anthony's Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.00 (paper). 


The social life of man has always merited the solicitude of the 
Church. In recent years, with the growth of a money economy, the 
Soveign Pontiffs have sought to clarify the Catholic social teachings. 
The. Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI on social and economic 
questions provide classic examples. 

In his Moral and Social Questions Father Wyse provides a clear 
presentation of the fundamental notions necessary to understand the 
positidn of the Church on these vital matters. It is divided into four 
units. The first two are devoted to the task of refreshing the reader 
on those obligations of a Christian that are set forth in the decalogue 
and the precepts of the Church. In the second, the author introduces 
the notions of human rights, the family, and the state. The fourth 
unit consists of a treatise of social relationships. 

The book will furnish to our high school students, the Catholic 
leaders of tomorrow, a summary treatment of those essentials neces- 
sary for a proper understanding of their rights and duties in our 
complex social life. J.L.R. 


Education at the Crossroads. By Jacques Maritain. pp. | 18, with in- 
dex of proper names. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


$2.00. 


This book is a collection of lectures given by M. Maritain at 
Yale University in 1943. It is divided into four parts. The first 
part deals with the end of education, or man as he is, and as he is 
variously thought to be. The second part deals with the dynamics 
or the process of education. The third discusses the relation of the 
humanities to education, and contains M. Maritain’s proposed cur- 
ricula for schools from grammar schools to advanced research schools 
in the university. The last part deals with the problems which beset 
education today, with special reference to the state of a world at war. 

This book is not a book of Catholic education, nor. is it a pro- 
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foundly Catholic appraisal of contemporary education, although the 
jacket and M. Maritain’s position as an eminent Catholic thinker 
would lead one to expect this to be the case. It is rather a collection 
of his reflections on education from a scholastic humanist point of 
view. In the work the author makes such “saving concessions” (in 
the words of one reviewer in a great Sunday newspaper) that the 
piercing and comprehensive analysis, and the mordant truth-telling 
which should be the theologian’s is missing. 

Many Thomist theologians will differ with M. Maritain at the 
outset in his personalist concept of man as the end of education, and 
hence with many of the methods and curricula ordained to this end. 
Unfortunate it is also that the pages devoted to this most important 
concept will be found to be the least clear, and abound the most in 
rhetoric. 

The sections of the book in which M. Maritain analyzes various 
non-scholastic opinions as to the nature of man and the nature of 
education are the most penetrating and the most informative. The 
third section which concerns proposed curricula for the ideal school 
system will provide stimulating thought for educators. It is this 
section, and the last on education in the post-war world which gives 
the book a valuable timeliness. M.H. 


Aids to Will Training in Christian Education. By Two Sisters of Notre 
Dame. pp. 237. Frederick Pustet Co., New York. $2.50. 


The object of this work is to offer teachers “guidance in cor- 
relating religion lessons with character education along simple funda- 
mental lines.” Replete with examnles and practical suggestions, it 
succeeds in presenting many aspects of a problem to which too much 
attention cannot be given. 

The sources of the material for this volume are exclusively Cath- 
olic but they may not be said to represent to the full Catholic thought 
upon the matter. Many of the statements of principles are vague, 
leaving much wanting in the way of a theological fundament. Lack- 
ing this, the Aids may be said to have admirably fulfilled their pur- 
pose without pronouncing the final word on the matter of divine 
grace, free-will and pedagogy. 
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Pilgrim's Regress. By C. S. Lewis. pp. 256. Sheed and Ward, New 
York. $1.00. 


Christian Behaviour. By C. S. Lewis. pp. 70. Macmillan, New York. 
$1.00. 


While C. S. Lewis’ eminently justified fame is at its crest, it 
might be well to recall his earlier “allegorical apology for Christianity, 
Reason and Romanticism.” In Pilgrim’s Regress are found the same 
lucid appraisal and trenchant statement of fact that mark his many 
currently popular works. To these is added an imaginative quality 
ornamented with scholarship, so that by one fell swoop of the sword 
of the spirit he has completely decapitated the Cerberus of ancient 
and modern errors. 

To this somewhat negative approach Mr. Lewis has recently 
added his Case for Christianity and Christian Behaviour. The first 
of these argues to the truth of the Christian religion; the second 
“discusses the value of true morality and challenges men to live satis- 
factorily without it.” Treating of the “harmony between individ- 
uals,” “tydying up inside each individual,” and “the general purpose 
of human life as a whole,” in his own incisive way, he covers in 
twelve brief chapters the major points of true morality. “Pretty well 
everything else has to be sacrificed to brevity,” but among the elements 
not thus sacrificed are the unequivocal statement of truth, clarity of 
style and a profusion of striking illustrations. Not as a manual of 
action, not as an imperious command, but as a timely nudge to lag- 
gardly human nature, Mr. Lewis’ treatment of Christian behaviour 
should prove illuminating and inspiring. 


The Sword of St. Michael. A life of Pope Pius V. By Lillian Browne- 
Olfe. pp. 284. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee |, Wisconsin. 
$3.00. 


The “convert who wrote herself into the church” with her first 
book on the Papacy, Pius XI; Apostle of Peace, has truly secured a 
place within the fold with her latest work, The Sword of St. Michael. 
In this new work she has pictured Michele Ghislieri, the Dominican 
friar who became Pius V, as a soldier of Christ, wielding the Sword 
of St. Michael in defense of the church. As Michael once strove 
with the angel of darkness far above the heavens, so the author has 
Pius exerting all his powers against the same evil one making inroads 
in the ranks of the faithful in his charge. Mary of Scotland, Eliza- 
beth of England, Philip II of Spain, Don Juan of Austria, Sulyman 
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the Turk, Luther and his heritage—all join to give Pius V one of the 
most troublesome and worrisome reigns as pilot of the bark of Peter. 

Historians have given us a picture of Michele Ghislieri as a 
stern, severe old man with no trace whatever of kindness or gentle- 
ness or humor. The author has striven successfully to bring out 
these latter traits in the character of this great man and saint. A 
young man has fallen away from the faith and has been condemned 
to die. Pius, moved with pity at the sight of this young man, strives 
day and night with the forces of evil to bring this soul back to the 
true fold. He succeeds, only to find that the young man has once 
more lapsed into heresy. Pius at once goes back to his struggles and 
by means of prayer and fasting wins this soul back to God for good. 

This fight for Sixtus of Sienna, who later became a Dominican 
and one of the most noted Biblical scholars of his age, is only one of 
many cases in which the Dominican friar endeavored to carry out his 
task as Inquisitor as Christ would have done it. This chronicler of 
the Popes Pius is to be congratulated on her success in throwing a 
brighter light on the true character of this warrior saint. 

The Sword of St. Michael sets out to give a picture of the tumul- 
tuous sixteenth century as seen by Pius V from his seat of Peter 
overlooking the world. The author has succeeded in her purpose, 
and, in fact, has succeeded too well. In some places she has spent 
too much time and space on historical and psychological treatises of 
characters portrayed in this book. These diversions tend to destroy 
the impression of unity in the beginning of the book, and draw the 
attention of the reader away from the portrayal of the chief char- 
acter of the work. 

This book should go on the “must”’ list of all who are interested 
in things Dominican, and of all who are watching the efforts of the 
present Pius to bring peace and unity in a mad world under much the 
same conditions as confronted Saint Pius V in the sixteenth century. 


P.M. 


My Name is Thomas. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. pp. 86. Grail Pub- 
lication, St. Meinrad, Indiana. $1.00. 


Rose of America. By Sara Maynard. pp. 143. Sheed and Ward, New 
York. $2.00. 


Children have a particular fondess for stories. In an attempt to 
satisfy their clamor, the authors of children’s books have run the 
gamut from maudlin fairy tales to futuristic fantasies. But the great- 
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est of narratives, the lives of the saints, have not strayed from their 
saccharine standards. 

Miss Windeatt and Mrs. Maynard have departed from the stere- 
otyped accounts in their appealing and revealing biographies of two 
great Dominican saints. The pronominal sketch of the Patron of the 
Schools is typical of a child’s own manner of story telling. Etched 
against the backdrop of the colorful Incan country, the blossoming of 
the saintly Rose is unfolded with deftness and engaging charm. Both 
books contain excellent illustrations, the story of Thomas in well exe- 
cuted silhouettes, the biography of Rose in the diffusive, florid style 
of Latin American drawings. Simple but effective, these readable 
stories are admirable mediums in fostering reverence for and greater 
inspiration from these two “children of God.” A.B.C. 


Angel of the Andes. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. pp. 133. St. An- 
thony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.50. ° 


Lad of Lima. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. pp. 152. Sheed and Ward, 
New York. $1.75. 


Recent years have witnessed an immense growth of interest in 
Blessed Martin, the saintly Negro Dominican laybrother. He is the 
Patron of Social Justice; hence, his aid has been increasingly in- 
voked for the economic and the racial problems. There are the 
growing number of favors granted by God through his intercession, 
and the consequent widespread prayers for his canonization. Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt describes in an easy, agreeable manner the man who 
provokes this interest. She is informative with regard both to his 
miracles and deeds of charity, and to the inner life of humble prayer 
that sustained these deeds. She avoids the turgid repellence of many 
biographies of saints by depicting Martin’s life with warmth and an 
emphasis on human interest and qualities under the influence of 
grace that must leave the child-reader convinced that such sanctity is 
within the reach of all. 

Blessed Martin lived in Lima, Peru, when it was still a young 
city. At his period, it was marked by an unusual flowering. of sanc- 
tity. It was the scene of the activities of St. Turibius, St. Francis 
Solano, St. Rose, and Blessed John Massias, as well as of Martin. 
Matching that of the city, there is a note of youthfulness about St. 
Rose, the first canonized saint of the Americas. For one thing, she 
died comparatively young at the age of thirty-one. More particularly, 
she had the innocence, trustfulness, simplicity, gaiety, and warmth of 
heart we usually associate with children. She never lost these char- 
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acteristics, although she led a life of extraordinary penance and morti- 
fication. She is a saint with appeal to the young, and is an appropriate 
model for them. The author has presented her life in a simple, en- 
tertaining style which is guaranteed to gain and hold the interest of 
the young. The splendid illustrations Sister M. Jean has provided 
for this book and for Lad of Lima are striking and unique. 

T.K.N. 


Soul of Russia. By Helen Iswolsky. pp. 200, with bibliography and in- 
dex. Sheed and Ward, New York. $2.75. 


It is difficult these days to form a true picture of the religious 
situation in the Soviet Union, because Soviet officials stoutly maintain 
that the Union is atheistic, yet Communist propagandists boastfully 
proclaim that a true religious freedom exists there. Russia is called 
atheistic ; she is also called holy. What is the answer to this paradox ? 

Miss Iswolsky attempts to answer this question in her latest book, 
which she calls “an outline of Russia’s spiritual history.” Seeing 
that a satisfying reply could not be drawn from contemporary history 
alone, she went back to the very beginnings of Russia’s religious 
formation and traced its development from the Baptism of Prince 
Wladimir of Kiev to the present day. She considers the influences of 
monks and scholars, of writers and revolutionaries, of thinkers and 
warriors, all of whom had a share in the evolution of Russia’s soul. 
She found certain expressions of the faith of the people echoing and 
reechoing down the centuries, for example, a spirit of suffering, a 
consciousness of human solidarity, an inarticulate desire for unity. 
This desire for unity is for the most part unconsious but none the 
less discernible to those who, like Miss Iswolsky, have carefully stud- 
ied Russia’s religious tradition and culture. The writer contends 
that the influence of men like Yury Krijanitch, Chaadiev and Soloviev 
will one day be a weighty factor in bringing about a union of East 
and West, because they represent the thought of the Russian people, 
while the proponents of alien Marxism do not. The failure of the 
anti-God movement to make an impression on Russia’s one hundred 
sixty million Christians is a proof adduced to corroborate the writer’s 
declaration. 

Soul of Russia is an excellent little book from which to obtain 
the necessary background for a proper understanding of Russia’s 
religious crisis and the underlying trends that may one day result in 
the hope for union of the Russian Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
Church. If the reader finds the unfamiliarity of names and the 
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brevity with which they are identified an obstacle to the reading of 
the book, he must remember that the writer did not intend a detailed 
account of every influence. As an overall account and a carefully 
drawn sketch this book will afford the reader a view of the real 
Russia—the spirit of her people. Those who gaze upon it will be 
able to interpret more readily and accurately the paradox that is 
Russia. : A.M.]J. 


The Captain Wears a Cross. By Capt. William A. Maguire, (CH C) 
U.S.N.; Staff, Commanding General; Fleet Marine Force, San 
Diego Area. pp. 201, with index. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$2.00. 


Father Maguire’s sequel to Rig For Church carries on in the 
strong and readable style of his earlier book. Indeed, in completing 
his descriptive narrative of a naval chaplain’s life, the Captain has 
written a much more rounded book, for here we have everything. We 
meet the “boot” fresh from camp and follow him up the ladder as 
he gains his many ratings. The officers of the U.S. Navy are pre- 
sented as they really are, asea or on shore duty with their men and 
at home, and Father Maguire has truly expended himself in giving a 
thorough and true picture of all that is required of the chaplain. In 
this book we find that his life is not a mere series of cruises around 
the world, nor a delightful view of the many beautiful vistas of 
distant places. Rather, a chaplain is discovered to be a sincere pastor 
of souls, and a real missionary among men. 

In the foreword, Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews tells us all 
when he says: “It is a casual, discursive book and it is almost all 
about the men of the Navy. Those who read it, if they read thought- 
fully, will discover much of what our Navy is. They will better un- 
derstand the fighting spirit, the heroism and the fortitude of our men, 
already exemplified so often and so gloriously in this war and among 
the best assurances of the war’s successful outcome. For the men of 
whom Chaplain Maguire writes are typical of our Navy. So is the 
officer who writes of them.” 

In his newest book, Father Maguire begins where he left off in 
Rig For Church. There was much he could not tell in those early 
hours at Pearl Harbor; but here in the first few pages we see how 
American Christian fortitude and bravery began its battle against the 
treachery of the Rising Sun. 

The Captain Wears a Cross is not a narrative; neither is it a 
history. Each chapter shows us something new and all add up to the 
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really magnificent picture of American manhood at its very best. 
There is humor aplenty, as well as outstanding moments of heroism. 
And behind everything we are forced to witness the powerful influ- 
ence the chaplain wields upon our man-of-warsman, be he officer or 
enlisted man. A book very worth-while reading. E.M.R. 


Men of Maryknoll. By James Keller and Meyer Berger. pp. !91. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. $2.00. 


There is something romantic and heroic about a missionary who 
labors in the darker corners of this earth of ours. And this is proper, 
for a foreign missionary is a hero in the truest sense of that term. 
This fact is clearly brought out by Father Keller and Mr. Berger in 
Men of Maryknoll. The book is a collection of stories about certain 
Maryknoll Fathers in their mission fields. The subjects of these 
stories are average priests, anyone of whom might have grown up 
next door to you. They are individuals but they symbolize every 
priest and religious who has given up all worldly possessions to go to 
tell the pagans about God and His Goodness. Every Catholic should 
read this book. Most of us forget about our missionaries, we forget 
that the Church exists outside of the United States and the Vatican. 
As Catholics, we must have a world-wide view of the Church. Men 
of Maryknoll will give us much help in acquiring such a view. 

The book is well written, the stories are true and they are told 
with striking vividness. It offers pleasant reading and it will lead 
to a better appreciation of the work of our missionaries. R.V.N. 


The Apostle of Alaska. The Life of the Most Reverend Charles John 
Seghers. By Maurice De Baets. Translated from the French by 
Sister Mary Mildred, S.S.A. pp. 292, with appendices, map and 
index. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.50. 


The Apostle of Alaska is an account of the life and labors of 
Archbishop Charles John Seghers among the Indians of Oregon, 
Vancouver Island and Alaska. It will thrill the reader to accompany 
the great missionary on his dangerous journeys over ice and snow 
into the camps of superstitious and hostile Indians. He will be edi- 
fied by the cheerfulness and eagerness with which the saintly Arch- 
bishop embraced all kinds of hardships, sufferings and even death at 
the hands of a demented traveling companion. 

Sister Mary Mildred, S.S.A., has done an excellent job of trans- 
lating from the original French of Maurice De Baets’ Vie de Mon- 
seigneur Seghers. She has also supplemented her translation with 
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notes which give valuable information not included in the original 
work. M.M. 


A Book of Unlikely Saints. By Margaret T. Monroe. pp. 220. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., London, England. $2.50. 


Whenever we-think of a particular profession, we immediately 
form a mental picture of the type of person who is most likely to be 
successful in the profession. We are ever ready to tell who we think 
would be skilled physician or lawyer. But when we are asked who is 
likely to succeed in his efforts to become a Saint of God, we also 
have an answer ready. 

Such a question is answered thus: A monk or Nun who devotes 
his life to the contemplation of divine truth and who spends hours 
in meditation and in prayer, or, the devout secular or regular priest 
who labors untiringly for souls and seeks his aid before the taber- 
nacle throne of his Eucharistic Lord. We all agree that such persons 
may become saints. 

In A Book of Unlikely Saints, however, Margaret Monroe se- 
lects various saints who attained sainthood despite circumstances 
which, left uncontrolled, might lead a person to damnation instead of 
eternal happiness. One of those whom she has selected, may receive 
mention, as an example. St. Benedict Joseph Labre, who lived from 
1748 to 1783. He attained sanctity not by living in a monastery nor 
by serving as a parish priest. He merited sainthood by travelling the 
length and breadth of Europe, keeping his God in his heart, by visit- 
ing sacred shrines and listening to holy confessors to whom he con- 
fided his spiritual difficulties. Saint Benedict was drawn close to 
God. He lived a life of abject poverty and practiced austerities to 
an almost superhuman degree. His secret of sanctity consisted in his 
refusal to gratify his human whims. He was satisfied only in and 
with God. 

This book should be read by everyone, for is not everyone called 
to sanctity? God wants us all to become saints. Read the lives of 
these extraordinary servants of God and learn how to be drawn to 
God. T. 


Discovering Mexico. By John A. O'Brien, Ph.D. pp. 151, with discus- 
sion outline and index. Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 
$1.25. 


Catholics and non-Catholics of the United States are today per- 
plexed by a number of questions concerning Mexico, its inhabitants, 
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and its institutions. Many unbiased persons have been forced to the 
realization that the true picture cannot be found in the majority of 
our newspapers and magazines. Perhaps falsehood isn’t the object 
of a propagandizing daily press, but that still does not alter the fact 
that the reading public in this country has been overstuffed with prej- 
udiced trash. All this has been detrimental to amicable relations be- 
tween the nations and peoples involved. 

Father O’Brien’s book endeavors to clear away much of the fog 
of prejudice and propaganda, helping the reader “to discover the real 
Mexican.” It is written with the intention “that it may not only 
afford interest to the reader, but may serve to deepen the ties of 
friendship and affection between the people of America and our 
neighbors in Old Mexico.” 

Filled with interesting data, sometimes historical or archaeologi- 
cal, sometimes with personal anecdotes of the author, the book might 
be termed an autobiographical “Cook’s Tour.” Moreover, the ques- 
tions concerning Religious Freedom and Synarchism receive singu- 
larly excellent though brief treatment at Father O’Brien’s hands. 

Short chapters plus a discussion outline make this book ideal for 
study clubs and high schools. Its merits, though, must not be limited 
to just those two groups, for it will appeal to all who are in any way 
interested in the Church, Mexico, or the policies of the United States 
government towards the peoples to the south of the Rio Grande. 


Q.M.S. 


Mission Monuments of New Mexico. By Edgar L. Hewett and Reginald 
Fisher. pp. 239, with appendices and index. The University of 
New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico. $4.00. 


This is a book that is thoroughly Franciscan. Even though the 
words seemingly coming from the Crucifix were, “Francis go and 
repair My house which thou seest is falling to ruins,’ the authors 
show us that the Franciscan order did more than this. They went 
out and built new churches. Especially in New Mexico did they 
build, as is brought out in this work. The book contains, first the 
early Missionaries in New Mexico and the hardships they endured, 
secondly, a short history of the six great New Mexico missions and 
thirdly, the reclamation and re-dedication of these missions. 

For one who has never been to the Southwest this work will 
serve as an incentive to see the missions. For one who has been in 
this part of the country, it will re-enkindle the admiration of these 
great early missionaries. This is a book that should be in every 
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private and public library, on every historian’s shelf and on the shelf 
of every student interested in the early Church in America. 


Chats with Prospective Converts. By Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. pp. 
197. Fathers Rumble and Carty, Radio Replies Press, St. Paul |, & 
Minn. $1.00.. 


The apologist necessarily finds difficulty in adding to what has 
already been said concerning the Roman Catholic Church, but the 
author of this book has found a new and instructive way to say 
those things which have been said time and time again. That is what 
makes the Chats different. Written so as to be intelligible to the 
average man, its brief chapters take the reader from the proofs for 
the existence of God, through a study of the Church’s teaching on 
Purgatory, concluding with a final word, Preparation for Reception. 
As supplementary reading the prospective convert will find the book ff 
most helpful. Anyone who reads it will profit by doing so. 


G.K. 


In Towns and Little Towns. Leonard Feeney, S.J. pp. 114. America 
Press, New York. 


The Leonard Feeney Omnibus. Leonard Feeney, S.J. pp. 399. Sheed 
and Ward, New York. $3.00. 


This current reprint of Father Feeney’s In Towns and Little 
Towns, whose first edition appeared in nineteen twenty-nine, is as 
welcome as the first appearance, and for the same reason. For Father 
Feeney is the gladsome poet laureate of little things. The common 
warp and woof of life has many charming facets. There is much of 
humor in the everyday affairs of men, and much of tragedy in so 
small a crime as vanity. Yet, except for Father Feeney’s frolicsome 
and reverent pen, more prosaic grown-up folk would miss them. This 
is the important characteristic of his work—Irish wit and Irish Faith 
have given him really important things to say. 

For those who would prefer to read many of the favorite pieces 
of his writing in one volume, Father Feeney has given us an Omni- 
bus. He has collected here what he considers his best in prose and 
verse. And so they appear to us. This might easily be called an 
informal autobiography, for in these pages he lives his life again with 
us. He opens the door of his home and his heart and lets us look 
within. We meet his family, his acquaintances. He reveals to us 
his likes and his aversions. 
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He talks of many things, he ranges from playful, though deeply 
penetrating essays on our modern, self-satisfied Americans, to a dis- 
cussion on the nature of the Blessed Trinity. Each page resounds 
with the joy a child of God feels in his discovery of the image of 
God in things, without ever losing sight of the fact that their beauty 
is only the shadow of His. For him, all things take their place in the 
designs of God, and his poetic soul calls upon all creation to praise 
the Divine Name. 

Father Feeney writes with force and vigor. His humor is good- 
natured, yet never forced. It leaves a good taste in your mouth. 
When finally you lay his book down, you will do so with regret that 
your acquaintance with him has been so short, and you will, I’m 
sure, look forward to his future appearances. ark. 


Give Joan a Sword. By Sister M. Therese (of the Congregation of the 
Sisters of the Divine Saviour). pp. 98, with preface by Jacques 
Maritain. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


This is the second volume of verse published by Sr. Therese, poet 
laureate of Marquette University. The case history of this collection 


dates back to 1933 when Sister traveled abroad through England, 
France and Italy to attend her brother’s ordination in Rome. Some 
fifty poems were conceived of this experience. On a basis of subject 
matter and inspirational genesis they fall rather naturally into six 
little groups. Some grew out of the fearful overtures to war, and 
some from Pius—Pope of Peace. Mary, the inspiration of Fra An- 
gelico and Murillo, inspired the third group. Others were born of 
days in Rome, of the sainted Spanish patron of the author, and of 
the love of friendship in Christ. Beneath this varied geneology lies a 
sustained and happy blending of fluid expression and religious im- 
pression. Sister Therese’s phrases are delicate, feminine and sub- 
dued, an ever-welcome characteristic in a religious poet. The poign- 
ancy of her religious experience stands out humbly unadorned and 
unfettered by extravagance of language. Aesthetic impression is 
much a matter of the heart, and, for a Christian poet, of grace. No 
other source could give the ability to bridge the years and plumb the 
hearts of the Virgin Mother and the Mystic of Avila. No other light 
could cut through the blindness of a little child to remind us of a 
vision 
“Within the castle of the soul... 
Where little angels come and go... ,” that 
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“Thus life. becomes a game all day 
At which the little Christ will play 
Until He kiss the dark away.” 


In the preface Jacques Maritain expresses his gratitude as a 
Thomist for the poem “Thomistic Revival.” The present reviewer 
shares his gratitude, and with a chuckle is revived. J.F. 


In the Name of the Bee. By Sister Mary James Power, S.S.N.D. pp. § 
138. Sheed and Ward, New York. $2.00. 


Sister Mary James has impressed the form of Catholic theology 
on the 1200, as yet mysterious, and incompletely understood poems of 
Emily Dickinson. This conjectural presentment of a tenuous thesis 
is so exquisitely done that it might beguile the unwary. Sympathy for 
the silent “nun of Amherst’ sometimes leads the author to apply 
Catholic doctrine in a weak and misleading way, so. that usury in 
significance is demanded of verse deficient in supernatural. Faith. 
Emily Dickinson may have seem to have worshipped “in spirit,” but 
“in truth” never; laurels she may have, but halos, none. 


The Text of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. pp. x and 125. New- 
man, Westminster, Maryland. 1943. $1.25. 


The Spiritual Exercises are above review. As an instrument of 
spirituality in the Purgative Way, if not encrusted by an adventitious 
and inimical doctrine of grace, they have universally proved .them- 
selves worthy of the unstinted plaudits of Popes and theologians. 
This new text makes available to all a work whose extensive influence 
upon modern Catholic spirituality is beyond question. It deserves 
wide circulation, careful scrutiny, and sincere veneration. 


Spiritual Conferences, St. Francis De Sales. pp. Ixvii and 406. New- 
.man, Westminster, Maryland. 1943. $2.50. 


Another volume is herewith added to the “Library of St. Francis 
De Sales” which is being sponsored by the Newman Bookshop. The 
Annecy text of 1895, translated under the supervision of Abbot Gas- 
quet and Canon Mackey, O.S.B., supplemented by the Introduction 
written by Cardinal Wiseman for the 1862 edition, are presented in a 
pleasing format and substantial and tasteful binding. 

The matter of the Spiritual Conferences and all-pervading 
“Salesian spirit” preserve both the beauty and the rigidity of the 
Christian moral system. In absolute consonance with the great mystics, 
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such as St. Thomas Aquinas and St. John of the Cross, St. Francis 
De Sales offers immediate and intelligible applications of sublime doc- 
trines to many of the innumerable problems of Christian life. 


Two Basic Encyclicals. pp. 195. Benziger Brothers, Inc., New-York. 
1943. $2.50. 


The Latin text and English translation of Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno are herein offered for scholars and all those who 
desire an authoritative text and faithful translation approved by the 
Holy See. 


The One God. By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated by 
Dom. Bede Rose, O.S.B. pp. 736, with index. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis |, Mo. 1943. $6.00, - 


The translation into English of any work by the famous Do- 
minican, Father Garrigou-Lagrange, is a welcomed addition to the 
growing wealth of Thomistic literature in our own language. A wide 
circle of American readers is already well-acquainted with the rich- 
ness of Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s thought, thanks to previous ef- 
forts of the present translator and Sister Timothea Doyle, O.P. 
These readers will find the same high excellence ‘maintained in the 
present volume. 

~ This book is a commentary on the first twenty-six questions in 
the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas. The matter treated may be 
most concisely expressed in the very words of the commentator him- 
self. “The treatise on the one God is . . . divided into three parts. 
First, whether God exists. Secondly, the manner of His existence, 
or rather, what is not the manner of His existence . . . the simplicity, 
the perfection, the infinity, the immutability, and the unity of God. 
These pertain to God as He is in Himself. Then in the twelfth and 
thirteenth questions God is discussed in His relation to us, how He is 
known and named by us. Thirdly, whatever concerns God’s opera- 
tion is discussed from the fourteenth question to the end of the twen- 
ty-sixth. In these questions the knowledge, life, will, love, justice, 
mercy, providence, predestination, power, and beatitude of God are 
considered.” In the exposition of these questions Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange is painstakingly careful in answering the objections of those 
attacking the Thomistic position on various theological problems. He 
does not gloss over the complexities of difficulties and he leaves the 
careful reader no doubt as to his own position and his reasons for 
maintaining it. 
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An introduction, well-worth pondering, prefaces the commentary, 
In it Father Garrigou-Lagrange shows the historical and theoretical 
importance and significance of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, 
the method of St. Thomas and some modern opinions about this 
method, and the relation between the study of theology and the in- 
terior life. This last-mentioned section is especially worthy of medi- § 
tation by any who’ desire to attain a fuller appreciation of the fruit- 
fulness of theological study. 

Once a work has been considered and found worthy of transla- 
tion, the next step is to consider the worthiness of the translation it- 
self. Here we are forced to qualify our enthusiasm. Dom. Bede 
Rose, O.S.B., has undertaken a difficult task and has accomplished it 
with an admirable degree of success. Annoying flaws are, neverthe- 
less, present in the work. Some seem clearly to be the result of 
typographical garbling. The omission of the negating element in 
several sentences (e.g. p. 323, 1. 10, p. 525, 1. 41, and p. 686, 1. 16) 
and the incorrect insertion of the negative in two places (p. 502, 1. 18; 
p. 511, 1. 11) appear to fall under this classification. The responsi- 
bility for other mistakes is not so apparent. Possibly some gremlin 
in the printing machine made such replacements as that of the word 
“consequent” (p. 714, 1. 6) for the word “antecedent,” “metaphysi- 
cal” (p. 489, 1. 12) for “metaphorical,” and “implicitly” (p. 496, 1. 
19) for “explicitly.” Glaringly obvious is the inaccuracy in text of 
the sentence (p. 493, 1. 27) “knowledge comes about in so far as the | 
object known is without the knower” (“cognitio fit per hoc quod 
cognitum est in cognoscente”). The discovery of such errors as these 
from a far from close study of the translation moves this reviewer 
to suggest a list of errata be appended to the work after a careful 
examination by someone with the time and talent. Such defects, few 
though they may be, are bound to shake the confidence of the reader 
and may bring unfavorable comment upon a work deserving of high 
praise. 

The clergy, students of theology, and the more educated among 
the laity will undoubtedly find this translation extremely useful. The 
volume’s neatly arranged physical format and visual attractiveness 
serve to enhance its value as a reference book. A.A. 
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SAINT JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


On November 20, 1943, confirmation of the election of the Very 
CONFIRMATION Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., as Prior Provincial of Saint Joseph's 
Province was received from the Master General of the Order. 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 

CLOISTER sympathy to the Rev. E. M. Hanley, O.P., the Rev. T. J. Murphy, 

SymMpaATHY O.P., the Rev. B. P. Shaffer, O.P., the Rev. J. A. McGee, O.P., on j 

the death of their fathers; to the Rev. J. R. Maloney, O.P., the 

Rev. E. L. Skelly, O.P., the Rev. J. P. Farrell, O.P., and the Rev. M. P. F. Small, 
O.P., on the death of their mothers. 


With this edition of Dominicana, the following Brothers take up 
NEw their new duties: Thomas Aquinas Collins, editor; Peter Coyne, 
STAFF associate editor; Aloysius McTigue, literary editor; Dominic 
Hughes, associate literary editor; Michael James, Cloister Chron- 
icle; Charles McKenna, Sisters’ Chronicle; Timothy Dittoe, business manager; 
Xavier Finnegan, circulation manager; Albert Mahler, assistant circulation manager; 
Bede McGroarty, Dominicana Book Store; Hubert Horan and Cornelius Kane, 
Dominican Calendar. 
The Rev. E. D. Grady, O.P., has been reappointed pastor of St. 
APPOINTMENT Mary’s Church, Johnson City, Tenn. 


On December 13, 1943, Brother George Hart, O.P., made his sol- 
SOLEMN emn profession in the chapel of the House of Studies in Wash- 
PROFESSION ington. The Very Rev. C. I. Litzinger, O.P., received the pro- 
fession. 


On February 18, at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., the Very 
SIMPLE Rev. H. J. McManus, O.P., received the profession of Brothers 
PROFESSION Donald Danilowicz, Reginald Maguire, Clement McKeon, Justin 
Brodie and Chrysostom O'Brien. 


The following Fathers have recently received commissions in the 
CHAPLAINS Chaplain Corps in the Army: the Rev. C. B. Carroll, O.P., the 
Rev. A. B. Dionne, O.P., the Rev. J. T. Carrigan, O.P., and the 

Rev. F. L. Regan, O.P. 


On Sunday, January 23, the students from the House of Studies in 
CHURCH UNITY Washington assisted at the Church Unity Octave services at the 
OCTAVE National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on the campus of 
Catholic University. The Most Rev. Michael J. Keyes, S.M., D.D., 
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presided and officiated at Benediction. The Rev. James J. McLarney, O.P., was 
the preacher. The Brothers who assisted at Benediction were: Deacon, Antoninus 
Jurgelaitis; Subdeacon, Timothy Dittoe; Mitre Bearer, Bede McGroarty; Thurifer, 
Bertrand Ryan; Acolytes, Edward Dominic Hennessy, Brendan Tarrier; Torch 
Bearers, Mannes Rogers, Cornelius Kane, Luke Lennon, Vincent Naughton; Master 
of Ceremonies, Hubert Horan. 


SAINT ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 
CLOISTER sympathy to the Rev. J. A. Simones, O.P., on the death of his 
SYMPATHY father; and to the Rev. C. C. Johnston, O.P., on the death of his 
brother. 


‘The Rev. Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P., has been appointed to the 
APPOINTMENT Revision Committee and Editorial Board of the Confraternity of 

Christian Doctrine to aid in the new translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. He will act as Corresponding Secretary, and translator of the Book of Isaias, 
chapters 40-60. 


The Rev. W. H. Kane, O.P., regent of studies, acted as panel 
WITH THE leader in a discussion “Philosophical Principles of the Pope's 
PRoFEsSORS Peace Program,” in December 29, during the annual convention 

of the American Catholic Philosophical Association in Chicago. 

The Rev. R. G. Joubert, O.P., professor at the House of Studies, lectured at 
the new Bishop Shiel School of Social Service on the “Virtues of Citizen and Pa- 
triot in St. Thomas’ Teaching,’’ on January 21, in Chicago. 

The Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., prior of the House of Studies, addressed 
the Chicago Society of Catholic Psychologists, December 11, on “The Freedom of 
the Will.” 

On the same occasion, the Rev. H. T. Sparks, O.P., also of the House of 
Studies, treated ‘The Psychological and Philosophical Foundations of the Holy 
Father's Peace Program.” 


The Very Rev..R. P. O’Brien, O.P., provincial, has received word 
CHAPLAINS that the Rev. C. M. Breen, O.P., and the Rev. J. I. Reardon, O.P., 
have been raised to the rank of Captain in the Army Chaplain 
Corps. : : 


Early in November, 1943, His Excellency the Archbishop of 
INTERRACIAL Chicago, the Most Rev. Samuel Stritch, D.D., presented the 
CENTER Blessed Martin De Porres Interracial Center with 4 new building. 
The original quarters at 2643 Fulton Street, on Chicago’s West 
Side; will be kept as a center for boys. The upper story of the new location—at 
2655 Fulton Street—has been converted into a residence for free workers; the 
downstairs will soon be reddy for use as a library, social hall, and center for girls 
and adults.° There is great need for volunteer workers, patt or full time. 
The ceremony of dedication, consisting of Solemn Mass at St.’ Malachy’s 
Church’ and’ blessing of ‘the new building, took place on’ November 20.° The 
ministers were the Rev. J. J. McDonald, O.P., and the Rev. E. T. Lawton, O.P., 
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of the Dominican House of Studies. Students from the House of Studies formed 
the choir and served the Mass. Five workers were received into the Third Order 
after the Mass. 


PROVINCE OF THE HOLY NAME 


The Very Rev. Thomas Halloran, O.P., has been elected Prior of 
ELECTIONS the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, Ross, Calif., to re- 
place the recently deceased Very Rev. Gregory Rourke, O.P. 

The Very Rev. Stephen Connelly, O.P., has succeeded the late Very Rev. An- 
drew Pope, O.P., as Prior of the Convent of the Most Blessed Sacrament, Seattle, 
Wash. 

The Rev. Aquinas Duffner, O.P., has been appointed as secretary to the Very 
Rev. Provincial. 


Word has been received from the Master General of the Order 
PROVINCIAL of the appointment of Rev. Benedict M. Blank, O.P. as Prior 
CHAPTER Provincial of the Province of the Holy Name. The Provincial 

Chapter was held at the House of Studies, Oakland, Calif., from 
Tuesday, January 18 to Thursday January 20. 


SISTERS' CHRONICLE 


The Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Michael A. Reilly, V.F., presided at the ceremonies 
of Reception and Profession which took place on the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. The young ladies who received the Habit were Miss De Lee Colwell 
(Sister Mary Joseph Damian) and Miss Rose McKeon (Sister Mary Ann Patrice). 
Monsignor Reilly preached the sermon and gave Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment with which the ceremonies closed. Present for the occasion were Rev. Charles 
L. Giblin, Rev. William J. Connors, Rev. Vincent A. Downey and Rev. John J. 
Durkin, O.P., Chaplain of the Community. 


Congregation of St. Mary's, New Orleans, La. 


On the Feast of the Holy Family, His Excellency, Archbishop Rummell, blessed 
the new forty-five thousand dollar library building of St. Mary’s Dominican College. 
Rev. James A. McInerney, O.P., College Chaplain, and Rev. Arthur B. Cote, O.P., 
were assisting priests. “5 

The faculty and students of Dominican College and of Dominican High School 
were honored by a visit from His Excellency, Most Reverend Paul Yu-Pin, Bishop 
of Nanking, China. 

Rev. Thomas M. Delos, O.P., of St. Dominic’s Province, Canada, lectured be- 
fore the faculty and student body. 

Sanctioned by the Most Reverend Archbishop of New Orleans, and sponsored 
by the Alumnae Thomist-Thought Group, Rev. James A. McInerney, O.P., is con- 
ducting a series of philosophical discussion lectures at the college. 

At the recent installation of officers, the Alumnae presented a gold ciborium 
to the college chapel. 


SE FOP TL 
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Rev. Raymond E. Kavanah, O.P., was recently heard in a review of The 
Pageant of the Popes by John Farrow, and The American by J. T. Adams. 

Sister M. Louise Lemoine, O.P., head of the college education department aad 
a member of the Louisiana State Committee for the certification of teachers, par- 
ticipated as discussion leader at the annual Archdiocesan Catholic Teachers Con- 
vocation. 

The Institutum Divi Thomae bestowed a grant on the affiliated laboratory at 
Dominican College for the study of agar-producing seaweeds. The research unit is 
composed of upperclassmen under the direction of Sister M. Elizabeth Englert, O.P. 

In the furtherance of Latin-American culture, E] Circulo Guzman is publishing a 
Spanish quarterly entitled La Verdad. 

The college Glee Club presented a program for the opening of the Catholic 
Forum offered by the New Orleans Metropolitan Council of Holy Name Societies. 

On the Eve of the Epiphany, Sister M. Philip Brou was invested with the Habit 
of St. Dominic. 

Recently Sister M. Hildegarde Luca, O.P., received the degree of Bachelor of 
Music Education from Louisiana State University. 

Death claimed Sister M. Margaret Sustendal in the forty-fifth year of her pro- 
fession. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 
Sister M. Bernadette, O.P., of St. Rose Hospital, left for Minneapolis, Minn., 
to take a six months course in the Kenny treatment for infantile paralysis. 
On December ist, the second class of Red Cross Nurses held its graduation 
exercises in the auditorium of the Immaculate Conception Convent. 
His Excellency, Most Rev. C. H. Winkelmann and the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 


Morrell were guests at the Motherhouse on December 11. 

From December 26 to 28, Forty Hours Devotion was held in the Chapel of 
the Motherhouse. Rev. E. J. Albers of Strong City, assisted by the Rev. Peter 
Kaub, Chaplain at the Motherhouse, officiated at the closing exercises. 

On December 31, the Rev. Joseph Tockert said Mass in the Convent Chapel 
and gave his first blessing to the Sisters. Father Tockert, who has five sisters in 
the Community, was ordained on December 12 by His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
C. H. Winkelmann, Bishop of Wichita. 

During the Novena Services, which were held for the Church Unity Octave 
from January 18-25, Rev. Peter Kaub preached a brief sermon on the meaning of 
the significance of each day's intention. 

On January 19, a Requiem Mass was sung in the convent chapel for the de- 
ceased Mother M. Antonina, Foundress of the Community. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On December 29, in the auditorium of the Dominican Commercial High 
School in Jamaica, a Reception was tendered to the Sisters of the Community who 
had celebrated their Silver or Golden Jubilee during 1943. Following the enter- 
tainment given by the members of the faculties of Kaupert Memorial College and 
of the High School, a luncheon was served to the Jubilarians and the Sister-guests. 
At the close of the festivities a vote of thanks was given to Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
George Metzger, Spiritual Director of the Sisters, to Mother Anselma, O.P., for 
her kind invitations, to Sister M. Rose Gertrude, O.P., Principal of the schools and 
hostess for the occasion; and congratulations and best wishes were extended to all 
the Jubilarians. 
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Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, Mission San Jose, Calif. 


On November 25, the anniversary of the final approbation of the Constitutions 
of the Congregation by the Holy See, the students of Queen of the Holy Rosary 
College presented a panegyric entitled Magnificat Resounds, depicting the life of 
Mother M. Pia, O.P., Foundress. 

At the Teachers’ Institute of the California Unit of the National Catholic 
Education Association held in Los Angeles December 20-21, Sister M. Redempta, 
O.P., Dean of Queen of the Holy Rosary College, read a paper entitled ‘The 
Liberal Arts and the Catholic High School.’ Sister M. Carmelita, O.P., also con- 
tributed to the Institute program by presenting a paper on “The Importance of the 
High School Library in the Attaining of a High School Education.” 

Sister M. Redempta, O.P., received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Catholic University last May. 

On January 21, Mother M. Bernardina, O.P., Prioress General, accompanied 
by Sister M. Teresa, O.P., left for Mexico to be present at the ceremony of Re- 
ception held on February 2. Three novices entered the Novitiate now reopened at 
the Convent in San Miguel, Allende. This convent was unmolested during the 
time of the persecution of Religious. The novitiate property located in Tlalpam, 
Mexico, confiscated in 1936, has recently been restored to the Congregation by the 
Mexican government. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tenn. 


It is the ambition of the students of St. Cecilia Academy to sell fifteen thou- 
sand dollars worth of Bonds in the Fourth War Loan Drive. If they succeed, a 
small airplane will be named for their school. 

Sister Joan Miriam and Sister Ellen Mary, of the Maryknoll Congregation, 
were guests of the Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation recently. While in Nash- 
ville, the Sisters addressed the students of the various Catholic schools of the city. 

On March 6, Miss Mary Frances Harrington and Miss Martha Driscoll received 
the Habit of St. Dominic. His Excellency, Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., 
presided at the ceremony of investiture and preached the sermon. 

On March 7, Sister Mary Inez Cabaniss made first Profession of vows. The 
Rev. George Rohling, Chaplain, presided. 

Largely through the efforts of Sister Roberta, librarian of St. Cecilia Academy, 
a column entitled “‘Flashes from the Book Front” is now a weekly feature of- the 
Tennessee Register, a Catholic paper. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


Rev. Joseph A. Manning, O.P., conducted a Retreat for the Sisters stationed 
at Our Lady of ‘the’ Elms preschool. During the same period Rev. James C. 
Osbourn, O.P., was Retreat Master at St. Vincent’s Mission in Akron. 

Rev. Michael .A. Murray, O.P., spent Christmas at the Elms and celebrated 
Midnight Mass for the Sisters. 

Rev. Joseph Lembach and Rev.- Harold- Laubacher,- both of Akron, preached 
at the-Elms. during. Advent. - 


St. Mary of the tiles Columbus, . Ohio 


: On November 2, the Most Rev. Paul Yu-Pin, Bishop of Nanking, China, was 
the guest of St. Mary’s:. Shortly. after his arrival, His Excellency retired to thé 
Convent Chapel to say his three Masses for the Poor Souls. In the afternoon he 
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addressed the Sisters and the students, winning the esteem and the admiration of 
all who heard him. 

The recent death of the Most Rev. James J. Hartley, D.D., Bishop of Colum- 
bus, was a great loss to the Community. His Excellency was always regarded as 
a personal friend of the Community and one to whom the Sisters looked as to a 
father. 

Recent letters and cables from China report that all the Fathers and Sisters 
there are in good health. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


As prisoners of war, Maryknoll Sisters in Dairen, Manchuria were interned 
in their center mission for nine months. One of the many happy incidents that 
occured during this time is told by Sister Mary Peter. 

“One day a new guard appeared,” related Sister Peter, ‘and from the begin- 
ning we noticed his gentlemanly manners. After observing us carefully for two 
weeks he inquired one day: ‘Why does Father do this in church?’ making. the 
gestures of a very reverent genuflection and elevation of the Sacred Host. ‘And 
what is that round, white Thing he gives to each of you like this?’ imitating the 
distribution of Holy Communion. 

“Sister told this guard that the large white Something that Father raises above 
his head and the small, white One which he gives to each of us every morning is 
what we Catholics call Go-seitai—Honorable Holy Body, the Blessed Sacrament. It 
is the greatest treasure of the Catholic Church. Before the Mass it is simply white 
bread made of wheaten flour and water. Through the words of the priest by the 
power of God, it becomes the real Body of Christ. 

“The guard asked, “What is Christ?’ Sister turned to the large crucifix hang- 
ing on the wall and explained, ‘That Body hanging on the cross is the image of 
Christ -‘Who is the Son of the One, True God, Who became man and died to save 
us.’ She then showed him the crucifix on her Rosary, connecting the two. 

“Gradually, light began to illumine the face of this Japanese, the light that 
missioners love to see because they recognize it as the dawning light of Truth. 
‘Ah,’ he said, ‘is it this?’ making upon himself a perfect sign of the cross. 

“Then it was Sister's turn to be amazed. ‘Where did you-learn to make that 
sign of ‘the cross?’ she asked. ‘By watching you Sisters make it before and after 
meals.’ (During internment the guard was present at all meals.) 

“It -happened that two other Sisters were making altar breads close by, so 
Sister took advantage of it to show him how it was done. She picked up one of 
the sheets of uncut breads and tie immediately asked; ‘What is this?’ pointing to 
the impress of the nails and crown of thorns.’ ‘They are reminders of the thorns 
He wore during His sufferings.’ The explanation seemed to deepen his interest. 

“After that whenever he entéred the church, as he ‘did each time he ‘took the 
interriees to Mass and for a visit during the afternoon, he made a reverent bow to 
the altar, following closely every service attended.” 

Sixteen interned Japanese received the sacrament of. Baptism on Christmas Eve 
and one hundred’ and seventy more -received ‘Holy Communion at Midnight Mass: in 
Camp ‘Manzanar, California. This word-was received from two -native’ Japanese 
Matyknoll Sisters who are engaged in mission work in the camp. . 

During their two years of voluntary internment at Manzanar the Sisters have 
conducted daily classes in réligioti for adults “as well ds ‘for children, and have 
taught the doctrine: in non-sectarian schools. at the camp. To date, these missioners 
have been instrumental in the baptism of over seventy of the war prisoners... 
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Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 


Rev. Albert C. Drexelius, O.P., conducted the annual Retreat for the Com. 
munity from November 26 to December 5. 

Rev. Raymond Bonniwell, O.P., was the celebrant of the Midnight Mass on 
Christmas. 

Sister Mary Augustine of the Precious Blood passed to her eternal reward on 
January 18, in the thirtieth year of her Religious Profession. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


His Excellency, Most Reverend Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden, 
presided at the Profession ceremonies which were held on December 8, the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception. At this time Sister Mary Walter and Sister Mary 
Elizabeth of the Trinity took Temporary Vows. The sermon for the occasion was 
delivered by Rev. Edward A. Moran, O.S.A., of Atlantic City. 

The annual Retreat for the Sisters was conducted by the Rev. Albert Drex- 
elius, O.P., from October 22 to 31. 

On December 13, the Tertiary-Perpetual Rosary Retreat was conducted by Rev. 
Edward D. Fenwick, O.P. Five new members were received and five members made 
Profession in the Third Order. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


On December 19, the pupils of the Freshmen and Sophomore classes, assisted 
by the St. Agnes Glee Club, presented an unique and well-organized Christmas 
program. During the program, which included readings by the voice classes and 
appropriate carols and hymns, Rev. Francis L. Vander Hayden, O.P., Pastor of Holy 
Rosary Church, gave the prologue and read the Gospel at several intervals. At its 
close, Father congratulated the children on their fine work, and wished Sisters, 
parents and pupils the greetings of the season. 

Forty Hours Devotion was held at the Motherhouse and Novitiate during the 
last three days of the year. 

The patronal Feast of St. Agnes Academy was preceded by the Forty Hours 
Devotion. The services were conducted by the Dominican Fathers of Holy Rosary 
Church and the Academy Choral Club and Pius X Schola Cantorum furnished the 
music for the Masses and ceremonies. 

Rev. Edmund A. Baxter, O.P., preached the Retreat for the High School pupils 
during the last week in January. 

On the Feast of the Annunciation, Sister Mary Charles Murphy and Sister 
Mary Loughlin celebrated their Golden Jubilees, and Sister Mary Constance Benke 
celebrated her Silver Jubilee. 

On March 25, Sister M. Paschal Hoelscher made her first Profession. On the 
same day Miss Therese Bordages and Miss Annie Marie Plemmons received the 
Habit of St. Dominic. 

Sister Mary Grace Hughes was called to her eternal reward on December 26. 
The Solemn Requiem Mass was offered by her nephew, Rev. J. P. McCarthy, pastor 
of Christ the King Church, and the eulogy was preached by Rev. Francis L. Vander 
Hayden, O.P. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 


The mid-year Retreat for the Community was conducted by Very Rev. Matthew 
L. Heagen, O.P. 
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During the month of January the Community was saddened by the deaths of 
Mother M. Mechtilde, Sister M. Alacoque, Sister M. Armella, and Sister M. Jean. 

Recently, the noted lecturer, Mr. Maurice Leahy, spoke to the Sisters and the 
student body on “The Catholic Literary Review in the Modern English Speaking 
World.” 

Mr. Earl Spicar, famous baritone, entertained a large audience with his usual 
inspiring program. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, Wis. 


Sister M. Pauline Fisher, O.P., departed this life on December 1, in the fifty- 
first year of her religious Profession. 

Rev. Carl A. Piepenbrier, O.P., of St. Gregory Minor Seminary, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was celebrant of the Midnight Mass on Christmas. The ceremonies were 
initiated by the Holy Infant Procession in the chapel and convent. 

Rev. Robert P. Carroll, O.P., of Minneapolis, conducted the Christmas Retreat 
for the Community. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Recent deaths in the Community were those of Sister M. Priscilla Hamilton, 
Sister M. Sabina Daly, and Sister M. Domitilla Gill. 

Rev. Thomas G. Kinsella, O.P., preached the annual December Retreat for the 
Sisters at Rosary College. 

Father Kinsella also conducted the mid-year Novitiate Retreat at St. Clara 
Convent in Sinsinawa. At its close, on the Feast of the Purification, seven postu- 
lants received the Habit. His Excellency, the Most Rev. Leo Binz, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Winona, Minn., officiated at the ceremonies. He was assisted by the Rev. 
Leo Gainor, O.P., Chaplain of the Community. Present for the occasion were the 
Very Reverend Peter O'Brien, O.P., Provincial, Father Kinsella, and Rev. Edward 
L. Van Becelaere, O.P. 

The first mid-year commencement at Rosary College took place on January 30. 
Bishop Binz addressed the fifty-one graduates and conferred the degrees. 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


The first commencement under the program of acceleration was held on Sun- 
day, February 6. At the Baccalaureate Mass, celebrated at St. Mary’s Church by 
the Rev. Gaston Level, O.P., Chaplain of the College, the sermon was delivered by 
the Very Rev. James M. Petty, S.S.E., President of St. Michael’s College, Winooski, 
Vermont. In the afternoon, Commencement Exercises were held in Sprague Hall. 
The Rev. James J. McLarney, O.P., of Washington, was the speaker. 

On February 27, Rev. Thomas A. Joyce, O.P., conducted a day of recollection 
for members of the Alumnae Association. 





